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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


“CounraGE, I see land,” said the old philosopher, when he eame in 
sight of the “finis” of a tiresome volume he was reading aloud. 





| 
| 


Government's insisting that the trade between California and the 


| Alantic States of the Union shall be kept on the footing of a 


| inerease in foreign of 732,746. 


“Courage, we see land,” may now be said by all who regret the | 


dreadful waste of the entire session upon the dreary and hair- 
splitting debates on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. The large ma- 
jority by which the second reading of that measure was carried 
this week in the House of Lords—265 votes to 38—insures the 
passing of the bill in its present shape, at a rapid rate, with little 
more than pro forma discussion in the remaining stages. 

Little doubt can remain that an encroachment has been at- 
tempted by the Papal Court on the administrative independence of 
England; as little, that the past conduct of English Ministers has 
done a good deal to mislead the Papal Court as to the temper in 
which such an encroachment would be received. Ever since the 
antagonism of the English Government to thie first French Revo- 
lution led it to make common cause with the French Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy of the Emigration and with the Pope, a more courteous 
and conciliatory tone towards Roman Catholicism has prevailed 
in England. From the time when the alliance of O'Connell 
became indispensable to the Whigs in office, till the publication 
of the Durham Letter, there was on the part of the Whig leaders 
a courting of the parti-prétre among the Irish Roman Catholics, 
bordering on sycophancy. <A court composed of ecclesiasties— 
of men with inde narrowed by professional training to an in- 
capacity of conceiving the feelings and opinions of laymen not 
belonging to their church—-was naturally inclined by such an ex- 
aggerated show of deference to entertain exaggerated notions of 
national readiness to submit to its assumptions. It seems, how- 
ever, abundantly clear, that while the Ministerial measure does not 
bring our Government into actual contact with the aggressive Ro- 
man Court either in hostile conflict or pacific negotiation, it ean- 
not terminate the internal dissensions between a Protestant and 
a Romanist party, to which the controversy has given rise. The 
most embarrassing part of the struggle has yet to be fought in Ire- 


land, on the ground of general education, and it may be with Irish | 


juries. 

Little progress has been made this session towards the relief of 
Jews from the oaths by which persons of their creed are excluded 
from Parliament. It is apparent that the oath of abjuration was 
not intended to exclude Jews from sitting in Parliament ; but it is 
equally certain that it had come to be regarded as having that 
effect. The Jews and their advocates first applied to Parliament to 
relieve them from the oath ; the plea that the words in the oath by 
which they are hindered from taking it are purely formal and 
may be dispensed with—though plausible, and perhaps something 
more—was an afterthought. The oath has been made a legal 
barrier to the admission of Jews into Parliament, though it was not 
so atfirst. It is not to be evaded, but repealed. “The discussion of 
the subject in and out of Parliament has at least had the advantage 
of placing in a strong light the inutility and moral repulsive- 
hess of all oaths like that complained of. The proper remedy 
for their profane triviality would be a comprehensive general 
statute abrogating all such oaths. But there are few signs 
a any disposition to deal with the matter in this comprehensive 

ray. 

Mr. Herries has at last gone through the forms of protesting 
onee more against the repeal of the Navigation-laws. The discus- 
Sion, notwithstanding the champions of the old Navigation-law had 

en reinforeed by the accession of Mr. George Frederick Young | 
as Member for Scarborough, was allowed to close in one evening, | 
and without a vote. Mr. Herries took rather broader ground at 
first, but after him the debate turned mainly upon the narrow 
pemnt of damage to the British shipowners through the American 





| their penny postage ? 


| difficulties of moment. 





coasting trade. This, no doubt, places English shipowners at a 
disadvantage, not only as regards the direct trade to California, 
but as regards the obtaining of freights in the North Pacifie 
for India and China. Mr. Herries’s figures, however, did not 
rove that the disadvantage has as yet been practically felt. 
The shipping returns of 1850, compared with those of 1849, show 
indeed a decrease in British tonnage of 113,000 tons, with an 
While the general community 
has gained by the increased accommodation in ocean carriage, 
the English shipper has had at least a temporary diminution of 
employment. The slight decrease in British tonnage, however, 
does not appear to be in the Californian, Chinese, or East Indian 
trade ; and the increase in foreign tonnage is scarcely perceptible 
in American shipping; it results from the increased employment 
of the vessels of Prussia, Denmark, and other minor states. Even 
could the decrease in British tonnage be traced to the regulations 
which place the intercourse between the American Atlantic States 
on the footing of a coasting trade, it should be recollected that these 
regulations were only adopted by the Government at Washington 
in retaliation for the refusal of the British Government to open its 
own coasting trade. 





The Peace Congress, with its annual conferences, appears, like 
its predecessor the Anti-Slavery Society, to be in a fair way to be- 
come one of our national institutions—a kind of volunteer 
Foreign Oflice, or diplomatic dépét. Meetings at which Sir 
David Brewster presides, which M. de Girardin visits and Victor 
Hugo recognizes, and which are backed by the whole influence of 
Exeter Hall, are realities. Many who regard the idea of univer- 
sal disarmament as a dream, admit that the propensity to war is 
so strong in society as to render the counteraction of a sect which 
sarries its principles to the other extreme not undesirable. A 
piece of wood which has got a twist may be straightened by bend- 
ing it for a time in the opposite direction. During the three days 
that the Congress sat this week, some abstract principles and sen- 
timents were expressed, and well expressed, which command the 
assent of all reflecting men. The practical suggestions at the 
conferences were perhaps less felicitous. Mr. Cobden expatiated 
on his scheme of national arbitration; but he does not make much 
yrogress in imparting to it a more definite and practical shape ; 
- does little more than repeat what he has been saying for years. 
The resolution condemnatory of loans for warlike purposes was 
supported with singular reticence. Mr. Gurney, “ though he fully 
concurred in the terms of the resolution, was not prepared to agree 
in all that had been said of it”; and Mr. Cobden declared, that 
the same considerations which weighed with Mr. Gurney pre- 
vented him from going fully into the question—he felt himself 
precluded from “ showing up” the financial condition of Austria. 
The Peace Congress, in short, like most of the movements that 
emanate from Exeter Hall, appears to combine the best possible 
intentions with a certain helpless awkwardness in its attempts 
to realize them. 


How would the people of England fecl were they deprived of 
The bold innovation of Rowland Hill has 
become a familiar thing, as necessary to our comfort as oral 
conversation. The feasibility of an “ocean penny postage ” has 
for the last year or two been under discussion, and a movement 
has just been made that promises before long to place within our 
reach this extension of the Rowland Hill emancipation of letter- 
writers from fiscal surcharges. An association has been formed 
—of which Lord Ashburton, Sir Roderick Murchison, Baron 
Charles Dupin, Herr von Viebahn, and other distinguished Eng- 
lishmen aa forcigners, are members—for the purpose of inducing 
the Governments of their respective countries to establish a low 
and uniform rate of postage on letters to and from all parts of the 
world. The association propose that the whole postage on foreign 


| letters shall be prepaid in all countries, by means of postage- 


Postal 


stamps, and according to one uniform scale of weights. 


| conventions have already been concluded by England with France, 


the United States of North America, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
eighteen other German states, some of the Northern European 
states, Belgium, Switzerland, Greece, Sardinia, and Tuscany, un- 
der which the whole postage on foreign letters will be collected in 
the country in which they are posted. The extension of this 
postal league ” to meet the views of the association presents no 
The boon to friends at a distance and to 


merchants would be inestimable. Such a postal alliance would be 


| a most eflicient “ peace congress.” 





The debate in the French Assembly on the revision of the Con- 
stitution closed earlier than was expected, and did not retain to 











698 


the end that judicial dignity and self-control which character- 





ized its commencement. The decision of the Assembly has 
but too probably been motived by the same narrow personal 
considerations which prompted the raising of the question. 
The members, with few exceptions, appear to have been thinking 
more of the chances of a Presidential canvass than of the defects 
of the Constitution. The tactics of the thorough Republicans are 
intelligible, and even defensible. Aware of the power of habit to 
reconcile men to institutions, and believing that every year added 
to the existence of the Republic tends to consolidate it, they op- 
pose all change whatever. Those who believe that the econo- 
mical condition of France is incompatible with any form of 
government but the Republican, approve of this strategy. 
On the other hand, the readiness of the French public to sur- 
render itself to the guidance of a few political leaders in the 
capital, justifies the gravest apprehensions from anything that 
favours coups d'état; and this, there can be little doubt, is the 
natural tendency of the virtual interregnum which must result 
from the simultaneous termination of the Assembly’s and the 
President's terms of office. It is also unfortunate that the really 
considerable majority for revision should be defeated by the fac- 
titious requirements of the law, which confers a veto upon an 
actual minority. Public opinion necessarily continues unsettled 
when a minority prevails; and the spirit of faction is active as 
ever. France has narrowly escaped another Ministerial crisis. A 
vote of censure against the Faucher Ministry was carried in the 
Assembly, almost avowedly under the influence of spleen on ac- 
count of the indiscreet manner in which a personal supporter of 
the President attempted to palliate Government interference with 
the free will of the elective body. The consequence was, that the 
Ministers tendered their resignations, and were with difficulty 
persuaded to withdraw them. The hostile vote was clearly per- 
sonal to the President, for two days later a vote of supplies to 
meet the extraordinary expenses of the Minister of the Interior 
was carried by 481 to 205. Notwithstanding the increasing 
steadiness of industrial exertion in France, and the improvement 
of the revenue, the political aspect of the country is of a nature 
to awaken grave anxiety. 

An interesting conference has been opened this week at the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris. Delegates from the 
principal European powers have met to concert a common code of 
sanitary laws applicable to the ports of the Mediterranean. The 
inveteracy of the epidemics which still prevail from time to time 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean excite panics among the 
natives, strong in proportion to their ignorance and superstition. 
Hence vexatious interferences with commercial movements, some- 
times promoted and sometimes connived at by governments to 
subserve political ends. The worst offenders in this way are the 
King of Naples and the Ottoman Porte. 
originated in a kind of émeute which occurred at Marseilles some 
time ago, in consequence of a disagreement between the central 
government and the municipal authorities on a quarantine ques- 
tion. 


Orhates and Proceedings in Warliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK, 


Tlovse or Lorps. Monday, July 21. Inhabited Houses Bill, passed through 
Committee— Ecclesiastical Tiles Assumption Bill; second reading moved by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne ; debate adjourned. 

Tuesday, July 22. Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill; debate continued, and 
second reading carried by 265 to 38 

Thursday, July 24. Civil Bills (Treland) Bill, read a second time. 

Friday, July 25. Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill, passed through Com- 
mittee. 

Hovsr or Commons. Saturday, July 19. Supply: Fees for the Interment of 
Queen Adelaide ; the Church in the Colonies; Sir De Lacy Evans and Admiral 
Dundas — Mercantile Marine Amendment Bill, and other Bills, passed through Com- 
mittee, 

Monday, July 21. Mr. Alderman Salomons; the Jew Member for Greenwich en- 
ters the Houre, votes, and speaks; bat is removed by the Sergeant at Arms; De- 
bates and divisions on the subject—Several Bills advanced a stage. 

Tuesday, July 22. At Morning Sitting—Committee on Ways and Means: 
Ernest Jones. At Evening Sitting—Cape of Good Hope; Questions by Mr. Adder- 
ley, and Answers by Lord John Russell—Mr. Alderman Salomons; Motion by Lord 
John Russell, that Mr. Salomons is not entitled to sit or vote ; Amendment by Mr. 
Bethell, rejected by 118 to 71; after two divisions, Lord John Russell consents to ad- 
journ the debate— Metropolitan Interment ; Vote of Money-advance postponed. 

Wednesday, July 25. New Writ for Limerick ; Mr. John O'Connell resigned— At- 
tornies’ Certificate Bill, thrown out on the second reading— Administration of Cri- 
minal Justice Improvement Bill, and Valuation (Ireland) Bill, considered in Com- 
mittee. 

Thursday, July 24. At Morning Sitting—Medical Charities (Ireland) Bill, consi- 
dered in Committee. At Evening Sitting- Episcopal Incomes: Questions by Sir 
Benjamin Hall; Letter trom the Archbishop of York read by Lord John Russell 
Registration of Assurances Bill, postponed by Lord John Russell to next Session 
Customs Bill; Mr. Herries’s Motion on the Navigation-laws, debated, and with- 
drawn; Customs Bill read a third time and passed—General Board of Health (No. 
2) Bill, read a second time, and Bill No. 3 read a third time. F 

Friday, July 25. At Morning Sitting—Steam Navigation Bill, and other Bills, 
passed through Committee. At Evening Sitting—Mr. Alderman Salomons; Peti- 
tions from Greenwich Electors to be heard by counsel—Baron Lionel de Roth- 
schild ; Petition from Electors of the City of London—Legislation for Ireland; Com- 
plaint by Mr. Reynolds— Bishop of Rochester ; Explanations by Sir John Pakington 
—Patent-laws Amendment Bill, read a second time—Distress in the Highlands— 
Metropolitan Interment; Money-advance Vote carried by 50 to 26. 


TIME- TABLE, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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| cleared for a division, but none took place. 











| on the Old Testament. 


(Saturday, 


a, 





ApMIssion oF ALDBRMAN SALOMONS. 


Mr. Salomons renewed the contest for his seat on Monday night. 

Before the regular diseussion began, Speaker read a letter whic, 
he had received from Mr. Salomons, pointing out that all notice of his 
demand to subseribe the oath of abjuration and declare to his prope 
qualification had been omitted from the minutes, and requesting that the 
minutes might be amended. The Speaker explained, that as the demand 
was made after he had requested Mr. Salomons to withdraw, the stato. 
ment referred to in the letter was not before the House. 

The debate forthwith commenced. Sir Bensamry Haw asked whethe 
Lord John Russell would authorize the Attorney-General to prosecute 
Mr. Salomons for the course he had pursued ? ok Joun Russert pe. 
plied, that Ministers were “ not at present disposed to think that they 
ought to prosecute.” 

On the suggestion of Sir Benjamin, Mr. Salomons now entered, amidg 
vehement cries of “ Order!” and “ Chair!” interspersed with cheering; 
and took his seat below the gangway on the Ministerial side. The 
Speaker called upon him to withdraw; which not being complied with, 
the cries of “ Withdraw!” became loud and angry. Lord Jown Russgyy, 
rose amid the storm, and Mr. Osnorne ran up to the Speaker and placed 
a paper in his hand. Mr. Salomons was again requested to withdray, 
He did not move; and the Spraker said, that since his order was not 
obeyed, it remained with the House to enforce it. 

On this appeal, Lord Jonn Russett moved that Mr. Alderman Salo. 
mons be ordered to withdraw from this House. To this Mr. Osnoryg 
moved an amendment, to the effect that, Mr. Salomons having taken the 
oaths in the manner most binding on his conscience, he is entitled to take 
his seat. Loud cries instantly demanded a division; but Mr. Anstey 
rose, and, amidst much interruption, referred to the omission in the 
minutes ; and then, annoyed at the molestation of the voices, he moved 
the adjournment of the debate. This motion was negatived by 257 to 65, 

Mr. Mriner Ginson here got up an episode, by asking the Speaker 
whether he could refer to any past minute of their proceedings in which 
the sense of the act prescribing the form of the oath would appear: he 
did not know that in the present session the sense of the House had been 
taken. The Speaker said, he had referred on Friday to the direct vote 
of last session, which formally decided that Baron Rothschild was not 
entitled to sit in the House because he had not taken the oath in the form 
prescribed. Mr. Grnson was proceeding with his interpellations, but 
Lord Joun Russex1 objected—it was not “ convenient” for honourable 
Members to “ enter into debate with the Speaker.” He believed the 
Speaker had acted with perfect propriety. 

Mr. Anstey now made a speech of tremendous length, importing that 
Jews might take the oath without the concluding words ; that the impo- 
sition of the oath was illegal ; and that even if legal, it had in the present 
case been properly taken. At the close of this speech, the gallery was 
Mr. Osrorne attempted to 
speak, but was stopped, because he had forfeited his right to speak on the 
original motion by giving in an amendment. 

All thoughts of division for the present seemed given up, and the dis- 
cussion continued. Mr. Horuovsr suggested that Mr. Salomons should 
sit and vote if he liked to incur the penalties. 

The Arrornry-GENERAL could not consent to that course. The House 
had a duty to perform; they were called upen to obey as well as to en- 
force the law. Ile had come to the conclusion, partly from the statutes 
and partly from the decision last session, that the oath had not been taken, 
and therefore that Mr. Salomons could not be admitted. Mr. Mrungr 
Gipson contended that the oath Aad been taken. He would like to know 
why, if honourable Members opposite were convinced that the words “on 
the true faith of a Christian” were of the essence and substance of the 
oath, they had allowed the honourable Member for Greenwich to be sworn 
The Sontcrror-GENERAL gave a decided opinion, 
that unless the decision of last session were reversed, Mr. Salomons ought 
not to be permitted to take his seat. Lord Jonn Russeut concurred with 
the Solicitor-General. It would be monstrous to admit Mr. Salomons 
while the resolution excluding Baron Lionel de Rothschild remained un- 
reversed. Lord John entered into the law state of the case to show that 
there was great distinction between the case of the Quakers and that of 
the Jews: there were distinct statutes which permitted the form of the 
oath to be altered generally in the case of Quakers, but only specially in 
the case of the Jews. Mr. Brruert was ready to contend that the oath 
had been well and legally taken by Mr. Salomons. Mr. Salomons has 
a right to demand to take the oath, and he has a concurrent right to de- 
mand that it should be administered in the way most binding on his con- 
science. Such are the principles of the common law. Mr, Salomons, 
then, had a clear right to take his seat. The statute law also is in his 
favour. When the House conceded the point that a man might be 
sworn on the Old Testament, that concession ought to be consistently 
followed out. Sir Freperick THeEsicer disputed every point in Mr. 
Bethell’s speech except the last; for he admitted that the concession was 
a mistake. In the course of some further debate, Mr. Crowper ob- 
served, that “ lawyers on each side had said there was not a shadow of @ 
doubt upon the matter”: he had no doubt himself; but he declared at 
the same time against the admission of Mr. Salomons under the cireum- 
stances. Ultimately the House divided on Mr. Osborne’s amendment; 
which was negatived by 229 by 81. 

Mr. Salomons, who had voted in the division on the adjournment 
earlier in the evening, and who did not yote on Mr. Osborne’s amend- 
ment, as it was personal, now entered the House from behind the Speak- 
er’s chair, amid shouts of ™ Withdraw!” Regardless of the noise, he 
again took his seat below the Ministerial gangway. 

After more resultless debating, Mr. Honnovuse said that Mr. Salomons 
would weaken his position if he did not rise and briefly state to the 
House the course he intended to pursue: he had claimed his right 
to sit, but not to speak. On this Mr. Saromons rose: the loud 
cries of “ Withdraw !” were quickly stifled in the cheers which followed. 
He said— 

“T should not have presumed to address you, Sir, and this House, in the 
peculiar position in which I am placed, had it not been that I have been 8° 
forcibly appealed to by the honourable gentleman who has just sat down. 
hope some allowance will be made for the novelty of my position, and for the 
responsibility that I feel in the unusual course which I have judged it right 
to adopt ; but I beg to assure you, Sir, and this House, that it is far from my 
desire to do anything that may appear contumacious or presumptuous. ys 
turned, as I have been, by a large constituency, and under no disability, and 
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“yet : ave fulfilled all the requirements of the law, I thought I 
peered » pag ng hen to my own pestion as an Englishman or a gen- 
shou maid I not adopt that course which I believed to be right and proper, 
—_ r on this floor, not meaning any disrespect to you, Sir, or to this 
- ae in defence of my own rights and privileges, and of the rights and 
ae of the constituents who have sent me here. Having said this, I beg to 

— lee Sir, that whatever be the decision of this House, I shall abide by 
state vid d there be just sufficient force used to make me feel that I am acting 
= or coercion. I shal] not now further intrude myself upon the House, ex- 
un ~4 a - that I trust and hope, that, in the doubtful state of the law, such 
cept nog n described to be by the eminent lawyers who have addressed you, 
at <2 measure Will be adopted towards me and my constituents, without 
yoo me the fairest opportunity of addressing the House, and stating before 
oy House and before the country what I believe to be my rights and the 
rights of my constituents. 1 believe the House never will refuse what no 

“ourt ever refuses to the meanest subject in the realm, but will hear me be- 
in its fnal decision is pronounced.” (Much cheering.) 

After this there was little debate. Mr. Osnorne suggested to Mr. 
Salomons that he would do well not to leave his seat until taken into cus- 
tody. The House divided again on the adjournment of the debate ; 
which was negatived by 237 to 75; and at once proceeded to divide on 
the original motion, “That Mr. David Salomons be ordered to with- 
draw”: the numbers were-—for the motion, 231; against it, 81; ma- 
jority, 150. ; - - . 

The SPEAKER now directed Mr. Salomons to withdraw ; but as he did 
not comply, the Sergeant at Arms touched him lightly on the shoulder. 
Mr. Salomons stood up and said he yielded; and the Sergeant at Arms 
conducted him beyond the bar. 

Mr, Osnorne asked whether, Mr. Salomons having taken his seat, 
yoted three times, and spoken, Ministers would now prosecute him? 
Lord Joun Russet thought that if the Member for Greenwich wished 
to be prosecuted, he would be able to find some person who would prose- 
cute him. (Laughter and cheers.) 

On Tuesday, the subject was resumed; Lord Joun Russeu. bringing 
on the motion of which he had given notice 

“ That David Salomons, Esq., is not entitled to vote in this House, or to 
sit in this House during any debate, until he shall take the oath of abjura- 
tion in the form appointed by law.”’ 


THE SPECTATOR. 





‘The House now assumed the gravity of a court of justice. After the 
speech of Lord John Russell, the debate fel! almost entirely into the hands 
of the lawyers. 

Lord Joun Russet grounded his opinion upon the fact that there was 
a power in all persons w ho had to administer oaths, whenever oaths had 
to be taken, to administer an affirmation to Quakers. There was no such 
general law with regard to the Jews. He admitted the hardship, but 
there was a clear difference between the state of the law when Mr. Pease 
came to take his seat, and that when Daron Lionel de Rothschild came to 
take his seat. 

Mr. Anstey proposed that the Attorney-General be directed to pro- 
secute Mr. Salomons, and so try the question, But he gave way for Mr. 
Beruect, who moved, 

“That Baron de Rothschild and Mr. Alderman Salomons having taken the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and also the oath of abjuration, in the 
manner in which this House is bound by law to administer the said oaths, 
are entitled to take their seats as Members of this House.’’ 

Mr. Bethell’s argument was a development of the opinion he maintained 
on Monday night, supported by reference to the acts of Varliament on the 
subject. His main positions were, that the Ist of George I. made the 
taking of the oath of abjuration obligatory upon all Members of Parliament ; 
that the 9th George 1. made that obligation universal, affecting all the 
members of the community ; and that the 0th George I. declared that * the 
rule already existing in courts of justice with regard to the administration of 
the oath to Jews, should be adopted in other courts and places.’’ Therefore, 
the Legislature took the common law principle, that an oath should be ad- 
ministered in the way most binding on the conseience of the taker, and 
made it applicable to the oath of abjuration ; which was a political oath—a 
mere creature of the Legislature, and not recognized at common law. 

He further contended, that in the case of Mr. Pease, the House had no 
other authority for altering the oath than the general authority so to apply 
the formula that the oath might be administered in the manner most bind- 
ing on the conscience of the taker. The House was bound to administer the 
oath tothe Jew; the Jew was bound to take it. But, if the House held it- 
self bound to administer it with the annexation of the particular formula in 
question, it would confess that the law had placed it in this position, that it 
was bound to act and yet unable to act. In short, the House had been 
reasoning from false premises, and had brought itself into a false position, in 
which it recognized an obligation without having the power to perform it, 
admitted a right and yet was obliged to negative it. The selnelaiie it recog- 
nized was followed to acertain extent by the admission of the Jew's right to 
take the oath, and upon the Old Testament; but the position was not fol- 
lowed to its legitimate consequences. 

These views were accepted by Mr. Evans, Mr. Aciionry, and Mr. 
Anstey ; opposed by the Arrorney-GeneraL and Mr, Narrer. The 
Arrorney-GENERAL gave a history of the oath, to show that the words 
“on the true faith of a Christian’? were to be considered essential, and 
that it was so intended by the successive Parliaments who altered the 
oaths. He agreed that it was not intended to apply to the Jew; but it 
did apply, and the only way to get rid of the hardship was by consent of 
Parliament. S j 

Mr. Hexry Drvmmonp and Sir Ronerr Inarts also spoke ; the former 
taking up the position, that, though he would readily vote for a bill to ex- 
clude Jews directly, yet he did not like to exclude them by the indirect 
operation of statutes never intended to include them. He also thought 
that “they had sold the pass” by permitting the oaths to be sworn on 
the Old Testament. When the House divided, the numbers were—for 
Mr. Bethell’s amendment, 71; against it, 118; majority against the 
amendment, 47. 

When the Speaker put Lord John Russell’s resolution, Mr. Briowt 
suggested that it should be postponed, as, on a question of such extreme | 
legal doubt, the Member for Greenwich had a right to be heard, either by 
himself or by counsel, at the bar of the House. He therefore moved the | 
adjournment of the debate. Mr. ANsTry seconded the motion, Lord 
— RusseLt altogether objected to delay or inquiry, as unnecessary. 

he only way, he thonght, was for Mr. Salomons himself to be heard 
at the bar. Ultimately the amendment was negatived by 190 to 69. 

In the course of the foregoing discussion, Mr. Georcr Tnompson 
Secused Lord John Russell of not believing in the soundness of his own 
arguments, because he had neither caused a new writ to be issued, nor 
Prosecuted the “ sitting Member,” nor given him into the custody of the 
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Sergeant at Arms. Mr. Thompson subsequently moved that the follow- 
ing words be added to Lord John Russell's resolution— 

*“* And that this House, having regard to the religious seruples of the ho- 
nourable Member for Greenwich, will exercise its undoubted privilege in 
that behalf, and proceed forthwith to cause such alterations to be made in 
the form and mode of administering the said oath as will enable the honour- 
able Member to take and subscribe the same.” 

The debate, hitherto comparatively quiet, became henceforth noisy and 
personal. 

Lord Jonn Russeut. attacked Mr. Bright and others, and ultimately 
Mr. George Thompson 2 

There had been declamation against his conduct on the part of the honourable 
Member for the Tower Hamlets ; who, forsooth, when Lord John was endea- 
vouring to persnade the House to agree to a law which should admit the 
Jews into Parliament, was lecturing or travelling in America, and totally ne- 
glecting the interests of a numerous body of constituents of the Hebrew per- 
suasion ; and he nowcame forward, as the House had heard, having refrained 
from giving his vote when that vote might have had great influence and 
might have contributed to change the result. (Much cheering.) 

Taking up and continuing his defence against the charge of maintaining 
disgraceful legislation, he suid, he thought it would be his duty to bring in 
some measure which should relieve the Jews from their disabilities, and that 
it was a matter fairly to be considered, whether the bill to be brought in 
should be exactly in the shape in which the bill was brought in this year; 
whether it should or not be a bill which should alter oaths, which he con- 
curred with Mr. Reynolds in thinking in an unsatisfactory state. 

Mr. Berne. said a few words, characterizing Lord John's proposition 
as a “‘ miserable truism,” quite unworthy, indeed ridiculous, to go forth 
as the result of these deliberations. 

The House divided ; and the motion for adjournment was yet again ne- 
gatived, by 207 to 59. But the Opposition gained their point, and the 
debate was adjourned till Friday. 

On Thursday, however, Sir Brnsamiw Harn, having informed Lord 
John Russell that he had a petition to present from the borough of Green- 
wich, praying to be heard at the bar, it was agreed that the debate should 
be resumed and the petition presented om Monday. 





Parat AGGRESSION. 

The second reading of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was moved in the 
House of Peers on Monday, by the Marquis of Layspowne, in a speech 
which seemed to aim at brevity and the introduction of few topics for 
debate. 

At the outset, he confessed that it was peculiarly painful to take any part 
which might by misrepresentation, by misconstruction, or by misapprehen 
sion, be deemed inconsistent with the course which he had previously pur- 
sued, or injurious to the feelings of a body whom he so faithfully respected 
for their many virtues and for their loyal qualities. It was, however, some 
consolation to him that it was not with that body which we had to deal, but 
with the conduct of foreign powers. (‘ Hear, hear !"’ from Lord Lynd- 
hurst.) We assumed that he had to show the necessity for new legislation 
to repel an aggression on the rights and liberties of this Protestant country- 
(Cries of “ lear, hear!” from all sides of the House)—and to show that 
the proposed enactment would not place any new impediment in the way of 
the exercise or administration of the Roman Catholic religion. (* Hear!” 
from Lord Lyndhurst. With these two aims, he sketched the history of 
‘the aggression, which had been “committed and avowed without any expla- 
nation subsequently to relieve the indecorum or insolence of it.” To sho 
its grave importance, he quoted the opinion of one of the most learned and 
distinguished men this country ever produced, the great John Selden, that 
titles do greatly affect the imaginations and the actions of men; and the 
homely but pregnant declaration of one of the wisest sovereigns of this coun- 
try—Queen Elizabeth—that “she had never allowed nor ever wouk!l allow 
her sheep to be tarred by another shepherd.”’ So establishing the import- 
ance of the aggression, he held that the very way to encourage the Pope to 
new aggressions, would be to pass over the last with silent acquiescence. 
Coming to the bill itself, he dismissed it with these words—*“ he nced not re- 
cite its terms, for it was a short act, alre ady well known to their Lordships” 
and “he trusted it would be passed by a large majority.”” As to the embar- 
rassments which it was alleged that the bill would eause, the onus rested on 
those who made tho-e allegations to prove them, According to Lalor’s case, 
and the acts still in force, the Crown retains the power of appointing bishops to 
particular bishopries ; and vet, this being so, the functions of the Roman Catholic 
religion have not in anywise been hindered in their exereise. In fine, though 
he did not believe that the Protestant religion rests on acts of Parliament, 
or contrivances of any kind, but on the sincerity, virtue, and conduct of its 
professors, yet he deemed it not less incumbent on the country to mark its 
adherence to Protestant opinions, and its determination to support the Crown 
in its privileges, connected as they are both with religion and the state. 

If he were thus addressed—* Because you have given us much, give us 
more; beeause you have given us that which is essential to us as citizens and 
inhabitants of a free country, allow us to encroach on the prerogative of the 
Crown” ; if so urged, his answer would be this—** We are disposed to with- 
draw no privilege we have granted you. We have given you those privi- 
leges under laws most favourable to you, passed in the last hundred years, 
Come to London, if you will, and build up a St. Peter's here, although you 
will not allow us to build up a St. Paul’s in Rome. We will grant to you 
that which you will not concede to us. We wish you to have those privi- 
leges undisturbed; but, while you have them undisturbed, do not mak« it 
part of your system to attack our prerogative, and to usurp that function 





| which beyond all others Parliament has held most sacred, and which is vested 


in the Crown and the Crown alone.”’ 

The Earl of Anerpren prefaced his speech against the bill by a con- 
fession that he did not imagine he could hope to make much impression 
on their Lordships’ minds, or obtain for himself much sympathy or con- 
currence from any large portion of the House. 

Arguing that the creation of bishops is a spiritual aet, he appealed to the 
Prelates of the House who regarded with such care the Apostolieal suc- 
cession, “ how they would feel if the due exercise of that character and 
power were to be interfered with, and thwarted, so as to impede the regu- 
lar function of that principle.”’ Then sketching the “ somewhat singu- 
lar” history of the * three editions of this bill,""—a histery “ not very 
creditable,”’"—and quoting from the speeches of Lord John Russell, he sar- 
castically contrasted the varying versions of the bill, and the opposing senti- 
ments of his political opponent. He then went over the legal arguments ; 
aiming to show that Lalor’s case applied to jurisdiction and notte the as- 
sumption of titles; and asking, in reference to prerogative and supre- 
macy, “ what is it? he knew what it used to be, but what is it at 
present?” The Prelates of the Established Church, in the first draft 
of their recent address to the Crown said—‘“ An unparalleled in- 
sult has been offered to your Majesty’s prerogative, and to the Chureh 
of which your Majesty is the earthly head in this kingdom.” But 
it was objected that the Queen was not the head of the Chureh in any 
such sense as was here set forth, So the next attempt said—* An unwar~ 
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rantable insult has been offered to the Church in this kingdom, over which 
your Majesty’s pany | is supreme.”’ But even that was not quite the 
thing ; so, after a little further reflection, they fell back on the words of the 
37th Article, which they had ell signed, and which must mean something, 
though it was not easy to say what—‘ An unwarrantable insult has been 
offered to the Church, and to your Majesty, to whom appertains the chief 
government of all estates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or 
civil.” Of course nobody could be displeased with that; but was that the 
supremacy the attack on which so filled the noble mover of the bill with 
alarm? Following out an argument used by the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
that the Crown still reserves the right to appoint to all sees, Lord Aberdeen 
ironically suggested, that it might be a very good exercise of the “ preroga- 
tive”’ to fill up the new Catholic sees with Protestant bishops. Then re- 
minding the House that the spiritual supremacy of the Queen is utterly re- 
jected by the Church of Scotland ; and passing over the “insult” argument, 
with the remark that the offensive expressions in the rescript are stereo- 
typed terms used on all similar occasions, unworthy of notice,—he proceeded 
to state what would, in his opinion, have been the suitable mode of reply. 



























































































otherwise ; and, instead of enacting some wretched penalties against those 
have addressed themselves to the fountain-head. He knew it may be said, 
as it had been said, though not by the noble Marquis opposite, that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to a certain degree had been precluded from taking that 


to establish diplomatic relations with the Court of Rome, and when a clause 
was proposed and adopted prohibiting the reception here of any Nuncio from 
the Pope. That might be a very good reason by the way of pretext, but it 


subject. Look to the great Protestant power on the Continent—Prussia ; 

that power had always a Minister at Rome, but refused to receive a Nuncio. 

Look at Russia, a great schismatic power ; she also had a Minister at Rome, 

and never received a Nuncio. Hanover had a Minister at Rome, and he be- 

lieved, though he would not be positive, that power never received a Nuncio. 

He justified his own vote for the clause which forbade the reception of a 

Nuncio at this court. By the treaty of Vienna, the Papal Ambassador has 

r precedence of all others, and he did not think it would have been a desirable 

conjuncture, that at the opening of the Crystal Palace, for instance, [when, 

according to the original programme, it was proposed that the Diplomatic 

body should present an address to the Queen,] the Pope’s Nuncio should have 
immediately followed or preceded the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The ineluding of Ireland in the bill he regarded as a logical necessity, for 
he could not admit that the Queen stood in a different relation to the Esta- 
blished Church in the two countries; but that should have made the Go- 
vernment pause the more before bringing forward a measure so pregnant 
with mischief to Ireland. If the penalties of the bill be strictly en- 
forced in Ireland—and he devoutly trusts they will not, but that the 
bill will become a dead letter on the statute-book—but if the bill be 
strictly enforced, then farewell to peace in that unhappy country. ‘ By a 
clause, perhaps the most odious in the Dill, it is provided that any commu- 
nication with the See of Rome for the purpose of appointing bishops shall be 
visited with a penalty, to be stadt by an informer with the consent of 
the Attorney-General. Though that is somewhat different from leaving the 
matter entirely to a common informer, yet it would place the Attorney- 
General in a position which certainly any Law-officer of the Crown must feel 
to be most painful, and against which, as he was informed, the present Law- 
ofticers of the Crown had strenuously protested. But the clause, if carried 
into effect, would be attended with endless difficulties. A refractory priest, 
censured by his bishop, might go and give information of the bishop having 
received a bull of the kind referred to, and in a hundred other ways the 
clause opened the doors to vexatious proceedings. Ie would fain believe 
that the Government wished to see that clause executed as little as he did; 
but others might not share in their wishes, and then there would be a re- 
newal of those scenes of discord, animosity, and rancour, which for the last 
twenty years had been gradually subsiding.” 

In conclusion, he could not help expressing his deep regret at the absence 
of two noble and learned Peers, two long-tried and able advocates of civil 
and religious liberty. They were prevented from being present in their 
Lordships’ House; but he was in possession of their sentiments, and he 
knew that, had they been present, they would have expressed the most un- 
mitigated aversion at the step the Government were about to take. Instead 
of listening to his feeble advocacy of the cause of religious freedom, he 
wished their Lordships could but have heard and been persuaded by the 
mild wisdom of Denman and electrified by the fervid eloquence of Brougham. 

Lord Aberdeen moved that the bill be read a second time that day three 
months. 

Lord Beaumont was aware that he appeared almost isolated in the 
midst of those with whom he is connected by religion ; but he knew from 

rivate sources and communications that many of the Roman Catholic 
ody sympathize with him: as they had not dared to come forward and 


ing alone and abiding the result. 
lis Church had more than the power of communicating freely with the 
Court of Rome; it had the perfect power and privilege of having a regular 
hierarchy if it chose. The Pope might have created a hundred bishops if he 
had liked, and have given them spiritual jurisdiction in this country. No 
objection would have been taken had the Pope communicated to the Bishops 
here, that he not only wished their jurisdiction to be limited in each indi- 
vidual case, but that, in order to their conveniency, he wished each to 
be called the Bishop for the Roman Catholics within the distriet—say of Bir- 
mingham or of Beverley—or the Roman Catholic Bishop residing at Bir- 
mingham or Beverley. None of these privileges would he take away. But 
the liberty of one church must not be allowed to destroy the liberty of other 
churches; and it is above all things necessary to be careful that no external 
power shall coerce parties in this country to destroy anything which savours 
of national independence. He had asked again and again without effect, 
what was the difference in a spiritual point of view which would be 
made by the letters-apostolical. ‘The same curiosity had been raised in 
the minds of other Roman Catholics by the inflated and bombastic language 
of Cardinal Wiseman. Dr. Wiseman had assured the clergy, that this coun- 
try should go round the sun of Rome in a regular orbit like other planets, 
and so he had raised their expectations; but afterwards he stated that the 
new bishop “is not and will not be one atom more a bishop than he was 
before.” | The laity also, although the Roman Catholic laity are entirely ex- 
the business of their church, had felt great interest ; but they had 
‘ xed that there is ‘no change whatever.’ Yet the instrument is 
jot Coa thinks, a mere matter of form. It annihilates the 
; o 


hoprics of Canterbury and York, sweeps away every bishopric 












Athe Reformation, makes twelve new bishoprics instead, and 
pany attempt of any person by any authority to set aside that 
nd void. Anything which the Parliament or the Queen in 
contrary to the spirit of the apostolical letter is declared to 








assert their opinion, he had taken upon himself the responsibility of stand- | 


een meng 
be null and void, and to be not binding on the consciences of Catholics, j 
that the act of a friendly sovereign? Is it not an actual attempt to raig 
rebellion in the realm? Yes; the unhappy Catholics have been reduced 

this dilemma, that they must either violate the principle of loyalty to the 
Queen and the constitution of their country, or oppose the authority of the 
head of their church. The step taken was but the first of a series on the 
part of the Court of Rome directed against the liberal Catholicism which haj 
grown up in this country. It was intended to bring over to the views of 
the fanatical converts, whose extravagance and absurd prejudices hag 
brought disgrace on their adopted religion, those honest, liberal, straight. 
forward Catholics who were satisfied with their position, and endeavour 
to conform to the spirit of the free and liberal institutions of their country, 
Above all, the recent aggression was intended to open the way for the inter. 
ference of the Court of Rome with the educational establishments of the em. 
pire—to enable it to destroy the Queen’s Colleges and the liberal system of edy. 
cation prevailing in Ireland—to build, as it were, a wall around Roman Catho. 
lics, within which their minds should be trained in a system imbued with the 


| spirit of absolutism that existed in the Government of Rome, and to establish 


If the offence was such as had been described, it was an offence amenable | 
to public law, and ought to be proceeded against by the state diplomatically or | 


whose religion compelled them to obedience in this matter, they ought to | 
course by what happened in that Ilouse in 1848, when a bill was brought in | 


was no reason that had any force and validity ; for there was nothing in that | 
circumstance to prevent the necessary communications with the Pope on this 
= | 


something of the nature of an index expurgatorius for science and literature, 
It is well known that it has recently been announced at Rome that science 
is deism and geology materialism. It is evident that the design was enter. 
tained of crushing everything like freedom of conscience and the spirit of in. 
dependence. That was the object of the movement, and absolutism wa 
used as an instrument by the Ultramontane party to enable them to ef. 
fect their purposes. In this way Austria had been prevailed upon to aban. 
don the wise laws of Joseph the Second, and Tuscany those of Leopold. He 
protested against this act of the Court of Rome, because it was an invasion 
of civil and religious liberty, and an attempt to stop the progress of science 
and to throw us back to the darkness of the mediwval ages; and it was be. 
cause he regarded the bill in the light of a protest, rather than an enact. 
ment directed against the assumption of titles, that he supported it. 

As to the precise form of the protest, indicated by the details of the ma. 
sure, they were by no means to his taste. Perhaps it would have been the 
wisest course to have done as a noble Earl apne, with whom he did not 
often agree, suggested in a letter, and instead of passing such a bill as this— 
which, of course, was intended to be a dead letter—(Cheers from the Opposi- 
tion)—to have sent a right trusty servant of the Queen to Rome to demand 
reparation for the insult offered to the Crown of England. Nevertheless, a 
the bill now before their Lordships is the only measure offered in the way 
of a national protest, it should receive his — 

The Duke of WeELtrNcTon recalled to the mind of the House that 
many years ago it was his fortune to prevail on them to accept the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act ; and he stated, that as all the provisions of that wer 
maturely considered, he had always objected to any subsequent alter. 
tions in it. 

But he had viewed with alarm the bull and other papers which appeared 
last year appointing a hierarchy: however, he had never seen the drift of 
the rescript till he read the attack, entirely undeserved, on the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster by Cardinal Wiseman. Then he saw that the object 
aimed at was “the old antagonism.”’ But circumstances have occurred 
which have rendered it impossible to return to the position in which they 
stood before the Pope's rescript ; for in 1846 the statutes were repealed which 
related to the introduction of bulls into this country. If those laws had not 
been repealed the act of the Pope could not have taken effect. Cardinal 
Wiseman would not have dared to come to England and publish the Pope's 
bull or rescript establishing the new hierarchy. The thing was impossible; 
it could not have happened. But they could not return to that position. 
He therefore saw that something like this bill must be brought under the 
consideration of their Lordships, or else he must give his consent to certain 
alterations of the terms of the Emancipation Act. He confessed he viewed 
without apprehension the effect which the measure may have on Ireland. He 
advised their Lordships to do what is just and necessary to maintain the power 
and prerogatives of the Crown, and to protect the subjects of this country, 
and no more; and they might rely on the support and good wishes of the 
loyal people of Ireland as well as of this country. He supported the bill. 

The Earl of Matmesnury supported the bill. Referring to the views 
expressed by the Earl of Derby, whose absence on this occasion he sincerely 
regretted, he expressed his own opinion that their Lordships could not 
stand still with that bill, which dealt with only one part of the aggression. 

The speech of Lord Beaumont must have convinced them of the import- 
ance of the immense additional powers which have been insinuated into the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy; and not only were those points to be investi- 
gated as closely as wens 1 but also the synodical powers of the clergy, 
which, bearing on the consciences of Roman Catholics, might force them to 
overstep the laws of the land and the monastic establishments. There was still 
another point which would require to be explained, and that was the mission 
ofa Cardinal to England—a Privy Councillor of the Pope. 

Lord Berners spoke against the bill. If a taint had been put on 
the honour of England, the proposal to send out a fleet to Ancona, little 
as was the favour it met with from the public, would have been the pro- 
per one to adopt. 

The Duke of Arcy11, as he rose at a late hour, would go without one 


| word to the main arguments on the case—those of the Earl of Aberdeen. 


Those arguments were of three kinds; and of the three two were arguments 
ad hominem—addressed to the bench of Bishops, or to Lord John Russell 
and his colleagues on points to which the Duke of Argyll need not refer, and 
to which the Ministers themselves seemed unable to put forward any sort of 
reply. Turning back the personal mode of argument against Lord Ab »rdven 
himself, the Duke of Argyll recalled a protestation lately made in the House 
by Lord Aberdeen, that he would not any more than any other person have 
endeavoured to form a Ministry on the basis of passing over in entire silence 
the act of the Pope. Lord Aberdeen had not stated how he would have expressed 
his opinion, but he must have done it either in respect of the Pope's reseript 
or of the Cardinal's letter. Than the latter document a more pompous and 
more absurd document proceeding from a proud and foolish priest had never 
been brought under the notice of the English people; so if Lred Aberdeen 
had answered that in Parliament, he would have answered that which was not 
only beneath his notice in the distinguished position he occupies, but which 
was beneath the notice of any individual in the country. ‘The only act he 
would object to in the other document is the act of giving titles; fr 
he has expressly said that the language is the ordinary language of tle Pope. 
But the right to bishops is conceded ; so the only thing objectionable must be 
the giving of territorial titles. Now on what grounds is it denicd that the 
assumption of these titles may not be prohibited by Parliamentary leg! 
lation, although it may be prevented by some other means? It is assumes 
that the right which the civil authorities in all foreign countries have to Te 
strict the full development of the Roman Catholic polity has been founded on 
agreement or endowment; and thatin this country, as there is no agreement 
or endowment, we have no right to check development to the full Rivers 
But that is not the fact speaking juridically ; that was not the historie 
origin of the power. The restrictions put upon the Roman Catholic religie® 
arose from an instinctive feeling on the part of all civil Governments in Eu- 
rope, that the full development of the Catholic Church exposed them to dan- 
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which, independently of all agreements and concordats, entitled those | 
ger, to take all the precautions necessary for their own safety. Such was the | 
oy this country. M r. Canning ae Sut Sore a of = prosoed 
- ith regard to the Catholics in the history of this country, it was not the 
ings of the Catholics, but their political disaffection, which 
created a jealousy against them 5 and that the _— ~~ — not ——~ to 
slude the believers in transubstantiation as a sect, but to repress and pun- 
mea hem as traitors. The Episco alians of Scotland, and the Wesleyans, had 
ish t neh ah he would apply the same legislative prohibition to the Episco- 
Cee of Scotland. But while making that admission, he protested against 
rm the Dissenting sects in the same manner as they would treat the 
pe Mvarchy of the Roman Catholic Church. The claims and the doc- 
po of each religious body must first be justly compared and regarded. 
trines stance. excommunication among the ig ey or Wesleyans is a 
pir ms different thing from that of the Roman Cat 1olic Church. Five years 
= as Irish miller was cursed by a priest from the altar; and the priest 
pale all who should work in the same field or sit at the same table with 
him. The miller brought an action; and at the trial the counsel of the 
rest used all the arguments which have for weeks past been dinned into 
the ears of the supporters of the bill. ‘* Since you have guaranteed the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, vou must tolerate everything that is necessary to the 
development of that religion.” Happily the Judge and the Jury took a dif- 
ferent view. They said, “ No; wedo not tolerate everything that the Roman 
Catholic priests might think necessary to the exercise of their religion, and 
we will fine this priest in 70/.” ; and he was fined accordingly. (Cheers.) The 
Duke had no doubt all their Lordships rejoiced in this result ; but he contended 
that they should be more cautious in the stating of their abstract principles. 
If they pursued logically to its legitimate result the argument, that, because 
they tolerated ~~ —— —, — ~~ — oy every- 
ine that was enforced by the Roman Catholic Church, then they gave up 
oe chele moral ground upon which —_ opposition to _ = was — 
st. Under no circumstances, and at no time, can the advances of the 
Ulremontate body in the Church of Rome be met by the afm of power. He 
trusted that the advances, the purely spiritual advances, which the Romish 
religion is now making in our land, were but the current of an eddy, and 
not the main current of the stream. But if the Roman Catholic Church 
were to advance, they were bound to see that that advance should not 
be aided by footsteps proudly trampling on the ancient principles of their 
public law ‘and the sacred prerogatives of this kingdom’s Crown. 

The Earl of Arr.ie supported the bill. 

The Bishop of St. Davip's would not have ventured forward if the 

question had alone or chiefly concerned the interests of the Church. 
, Whatever interest he felt individually in this question, it was not as a 
member of the Church, and least of all as a Bishop of it; for he conceived it 
was very doubtful whether the interests of the Church had been affected by 
the recent measure of the See of Rome; and he was not sure that the moral 
excitement it had produced in the country was not far more favourable to 
those interests than could be produced | any proceedings of the Legislature. 
If this had been simply an ecclesiastical and not a political question, then 
he would have ened in the noble sentiments supuennt by the Duke of 
Argyll in his admirable oer y Rew which he had = py ye = 
subject; and would have said that it was not to the Legislature he should 
Took for a remedy. But, regarding it asa political question, he might express 
his unfeigned desire, in which he believed all the members of our Church 
would concur, that no provocation might be offered to induce them to with- 
draw one jot or tittle of those privileges which had been already conceded to 
our Roman Catholic fellow subjects. But if he had conceded Emancipation 
freely, he would not allow the same thing, or anything of less importance, 
to be taken away by a foreign power. It was for the safety of the country 
to make a stand, and resist this violation of the Queen’s prerogative. 

He should vote for the second reading of the bill; but he would not pre- | 
tend that he was completely satisfied with it. It was one, and only one, of 
several modes which might have been adopted for bringing about a particu- 
lar end. A diplomatic representation to the Pope to withdraw his rescript 
might have been tried. Ife was not very sanguine as to its success; but he 
regretted that some proceeding of that kind had not been adopted. 

He did not look to the other side of the Channel for a favourable result as 
arising from this measure. He saw so much danger to that part of the em- 
pire, that he could hardly suppress his regret that a rigid exactness of theory, 
so far as Ireland was concerned, had not given way to practical expediency. 
The measure before their Lordships might answer the purpose of a strong 
remonstrance, and it might dispose the minds of = parties to — to some 
reasonable compromise on the subject. Meanwhile, it secured the inesti- 
mable advantage of keeping inviolate and unimpaired that deposit of the 
law, the rights and privileges of the Crown and the empire, which had been | 
bequeathed to us by our ancestors and committed to our charge. 

On the motion of the Earl of Wrxcuttsga the debate was adjourned. 

The debate on Tuesday opened with a speech by the Earl of Wiv- 
CHILSEA, giving expression to his well-known high Protestant views. He 
regarded the bill as a paltry bill—below contempt—which endeavoured to 
vindicate in pounds, shillings, and pence, the wounded honour of our illus- 
trious Queen. He would not vote cither for it or against it. 

The Earl of Wicktow and Lord Lyxpuvurst rose together; but the 
wanaite lawyer being loudly called for, the lay Lord gave way. 

ord Lyndhurst observed that the House had not given much attention to 
the details of the bill. He therefore reviewed it at considerable length with 
the view of showing that the earlier or declaratory part of it is grounded on 
the notorious law of this realm, and that the after or enacting part is expe- 
dient and just. Recapitulating in a condensed form the events of the aggres- 
sion, he concluded, on all the grounds of principle and precedent, of public 
and national law and policy, that the act of the Pope was a violation of the 
independence of this country and our sovereign, and therefore illegal 
and void. He did not found that opinion on Lalor’s ease, for that case 
he did not like: under it, indeed, vicars apostolic would be equally ille- 
gal with ogee bishops. He briefly stated his approval of those por- 
ions of the bill which had not been introduced by the Government, 
but had been foreed upon it, especially the menage elause, which will 
stimulate a slumbering Attorney-General. Having completed his legal re- 
view, he went on to a justification of himself, a member of the Administra- | 
tion which passed the Relief Act, for his support of this bill. His object in 
Founs the Relief Act was the extension of toleration. Did he say toleration ? 

€ meant a full participation of all the rights and privileges of the rest of 
her Majesty’s subjects. But such toleration would never satisfy the Roman 
Catholic Citureh. The late Pope, in a letter to the Bishops of Belgium, declared 
liberty of conscience” to be an “absurd and erroneous maxim—a wild no- 
tion” ; he “rejected it with disdain.” Their principles are immutable. Now, 
48 it was three hundred years ago, their aim is “ domination ”’—hesitating 
When it is politic, blinking when it is necessary, advancing when they can 
With safety. The provisions of the Emancipation Act have been totally disre- 
garded in Ireland ; titles have been assumed, the Jesuits recalled, and twenty 
monasteries of men established. The national election of a Roman Catholic 

mate has been overruled by the Pope; a Synod established; and the | 
Queen's Colleges, when they could not be sapped and perverted, have been con- | 
emned, Such are the evidences of the unchanging designs of that Church. | 


religious feelings 


Here then Lord Lyndhurst made his stand: in adhering to this bill he ad- 
hered to the old principle of “ principiis obsta”; for while retracting no- 
thing which he had conceded to toleration, not one step would he yield to 
ascendancy or domination. (Much cheering.) ‘ 

Lord Vaux charged the Government with departing from an under- 
standing held out to a Catholic deputation, that the bill should not be 
rendered more stringent than it was drawn. The Earl of WickLow 
pressed the point; and fixed on Ministers the responsibility of accept- 
ing amendments which they professed to disapprove. The bill esta- 
blishes a principle very unsafe to hold out to Treland—that Parliament is 
in the habit of passing laws which are to be violated by the people. The 
people there are determined to disregard the bill: they will quit the 
country, or laugh at the law. 

The Duke of NewcastLe expressed regret at the concluding passages 
of Lord Lyndhurst’s speech. 

With the deep attachment and reverence he felt for him, it was with the 
sincerest regret that he heard a member of the Administration which passed 
the Emancipation Act now ground a support of this bill on the point that the 
Church of Rome, unsatisfied with toleration, has always sought for domination. 
To a certain extent that is the essence of the Romish Church: but that was 
rather a reason for having maintained restrictive laws in the past than for 
reénacting them now. The Duke of Neweastle added force to many of the 
arguments used by Lord Aberdeen, “Two years ago the Pope “was an 
exile: if he had sent his reseript then, would it have been tolerated? If 
not, the ‘foreign prince’ argument is disposed of.” Episcopal titles are not 
like those which their Lordships derive from the Queen, but are de- 
signations of office, of course derivable from no one but him who has 
the power of appoiuting to the office: the Queen cannot appoint Roman 
Catholic Bishops, and how can her prerogative be infringed by the as- 
sumption of them when they are not recognized by law? The clause 
exempting the Scotch bishops shows that the office is spiritual. The old 
laws did not relate to titles, but to something much more important and 
substantial—to all jurisdiction whatever. It is impossible without ecnor- 
mous circumlocution to allude specifically to these offices in any other way 
than the one now made illegal. In using the expression “the Bishop of 
Jerusalem,” Lord Lansdowne himself inadvertently showed this. That 
Bishop signs his Christian name followed by the word “ Hierosolyma.” 
We have seen a Roman Catholic Archbishop assuming the title of Dublin, and 
acting in amicable coéperation with the prelate to whom the title legally 
belongs. [The Marquis of CLANRIcARDE questioned this, but the Duke of 
Newcastle was afterwards shown by Lord MonrraGie to be correct; Dr. 
Murray, Dr. Doyle, and Dr. M‘Hale, having called themselves by the titles 
of Archbishop of Dublin, Bishop of Kildare, and Archbishop of Tuam, in 
their evidence before the House of Lords, when it was “exclusively Pro- 
testant.”’] Dr. Cullen has been condemned for denouncing the Queen's 
Colleges; but before him, one of the Members for the University of Oxford 
had denounced them as “ godless.” 

Much has been said about protecting Roman Catholics from the Pope: it 
is not the function of Parliament to interfere on behalf of parties who volun- 
tarily submit themselves to a spiritual power. If Parliament so interfere, 
there is an end to all religious freedom. The spread of Ultramontane opi- 
nions is indisputable, not merely here, where they are comparatively harm- 
less, but abroad, where they are more dangerous, But against which party 
is this bill directed? Practically it will militate against the English party. 
Of course he offered no apology for the want of common civility which 
characterized the proceeding of the Pope; but under all the cireumstances 
of the case—remembering especially that the Court of Rome might very na- 
turally have reckoned on the consent of our Government—he did not think 


| that the omission to communicate to our Government their intentions should 


be visited with such legislation as this, It is convenient to call it a protest, 
but whoever heard of a protest which inflicted heavy penalties ? An eminent 
lawyer and an attached member of the Church assured him that the mea- 
sure, if carried out, will render invalid the appointment of the Irish bishops 
and the ordinations of priests, and will unloose the marriages which the 
priests have performed. Nor will the preamble deal with Roman Catholies 
alone; if it revive the old laws under which Lalor was prosecuted, the Dis- 
senters of this country, and that most respectable body the Wesleyans, may 
tremble at the force and effect of this provision. 

Referring to the demonstrative argument by the Earl of Aberdeen, that 
there was nothing in the act of 1818 to prevent our sending a Minis- 
ter to Rome though we received no Nuncio thence, he regretted that 
the language of the original rescript had not been subsequently modi- 
fied. But the language of Dr. Wiseman was wholly without excuse. He 
thought it would have been sufficient, as the case stood, if the two Houses 
had agreed to a joint address to the Queen. In that way the sanction of the 
three branches of the Legislature would have been given to the determined 
protest previously made by the country at large. 

The Marquis of CLannicanpe observed that the Government was not 
responsible for the amendments. In past times, the honour of the Crown 
has been vindicated by the Roman Catholies of this country, when their 
privileges were less; now when liberty has inereased, and in spite of 
efforts to prevent it education has spread, the Pope will not be able to 
enforce rescripts giving unlawful titles in derogation of the rights of the 
Crown of England. 

Lord Monrracir characterized the bill as a complication of blunders 
and injustice. ‘The Pope’s conduct was unjustifiable; but what can be 
more arrant quackery than to offer this bill as a vindication? or what 
more unjust than to answer the act of the Pope with a penal measure 
upon our own fellow-subjects? 

The Lory Cuancettor admitted that the Government is responsible 
for this bill, and said further that it has no desire to escape trom that re- 
sponsibility. . 

He held that Lord John Russell's spirited letter to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham had ‘‘disabused the public mind’: “ but for that letter, her Majesty's 
throne would have been shaken.” He argued legally, that the Queen is 
supreme over all courts in this country that relate to ecclesiastical matters, 
One of the counts in the indictment of O'Connell arraigned him for esta- 
blishing courts of arbitration: but this rescript establishes a regular hier- 
archy in explicit terms, “ with all the jurisdiction incident to suc h a hier- 
arehy.”” With reference to laws still in force but not put in action, he said 
he hoped never to see the day when the law is invariably enforced. The 
country could not live under such a state of things. A man may be a tres- 
passer on a common every time he crosses it, but would you punish him for 
every such act? Penal Jaws ave to be executed only when the benefit of the 
state calls for such serious consequences. Referring to the arguments of the 
Duke of Argyll, that religious liberty does not imply the right of every church 
to develop itself at its own discretion, he clenched them by saying, if that 
were so, the Inquisition might be revived in this country. It is said that 
the bill will be disregarded: if the Catholic clergy attempt to raise an agi- 
tation, a rebellion, or any course of violence against the law, Parliament will 
pass measures to cause it to be respected. / : 

The Earl of Sr, Gre«ans still waited in vain to hear that explanation 
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of the effect of the bill which had been asked of the legal authorities who 
support it. 

n reply, they had received from the Chancellor a No-Popery speech, bet- 
ter fitted for the meridian of the Mansionhouse than for the House of Lords. 
If Lord John Russell's letter was a soothing letter, it might be said that the 
proposition to trample under foot the Cardinal’s hat would be calculated to 
sooth irritation. Still stronger measures are hinted at if the law be resisted : 
what is that but a returning to penal legislation ? Lord St. Germans con- 
cluded with a most earnest reference to Ireland. “ I know something of Lre- 
land. Iam sure I take a great interest in all that relates to the people of 
that country, and I can unfeignedly declare that I never felt so donde and 
deeply on any political question affecting them as I do upon this. I cannot 
contemplate the adoption of this bill without dismay. You may put down 
rebellion with the sword, but, my Lords, how will you contend with | 


«The unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield ?’” 

The Earl of Munro gave the latest revelations respecting his mission to 
Rome. 

When there, he had come into conversation with the Pope on the question 
of re ing diplomatic relations between the two countries. Le told the 
Pope openly, that we would not be willing to receive in this country an ec- 
clesiastic as his representative. ‘The Pope said, he could not undertake to 
send a Minister who was not an eeclesiastic ; but added, that need not occa- 
sion any difficulty in the transaction of business between the two Courts, be- 
eause we might adopt the course suggested by the noble Earl who had moved 
the amendment—the course taken by the Governments of Prussia and Rus- 
sia, and aceredit a Minister to him. On that understanding matters stood 
at that time; but when a clause, supported by the noble Earl, was intro- 
duced inte the Diplomatic Relations bill in their Lordships’ House, the Pope 
said that that cireumstance had entirely altered the state of the case, and 
that after that Parliamentary refusal to entertain such a Minister from 
him as ¢uld alone represent him, nothing on earth should induce him to re- 
ecive a Minister accredited from this country to Rome. 

Lord Aberdeen had said, that while Lord Minto was at Rome a paragraph 
appeared in the Roman Gazette announcing that a subscription was opened 
to build a church in London, and that among the persons appointed to re- 
ceive subscriptions was Cardinal Wiseman, ** Archbishop of Westminster.” 
Lord Minto never saw that paragraph until he entered the House this 
evening, when a copy of the paper was placed in his hands. [It appears 
to have been published at Rome only the day before one of Lord Minto’s 
interviews with the Pope.] On a former occasion he had acknowledged | 
he was aware that an intention existed of creating Cardinal Wiseman | 
Archbishop of Westminster. Every one knew it. (Laughter.) It was 
spoken of on all hands. At the time that appeared, he understood that 
something had oceurred, and that the elevation of Cardinal Wiseman would 
not take place. He thought he could perceive in the paragraph evidence 
that Cardinal Wiseman was not the person referred to. The Cardinal was | 
not named in the paragraph, and he believed that it referred to Dr. Gre- 
gory. 

Lord Anerpegn—“ What difference does that make? 
speaks of an Archbishop of Westminster.” 

Lord Minro—* It certainly showed an intention to create somebody Arch- | 
bishop of Westminster.”” Of course, he was aware of the intention, as he | 
stated before, long before he visited Rome. (“* J/ear !”’ and laughter.) 

Earl FrrawinuiaM did not quite understand the effect of the bill; he 
thought that more distinct explanations of it should have been given. le 
would have preferred a declaration denouncing the assumption of titles : 
and he would not have interfered with the peculiar circumstances of Ire- 
land. 

The Earl of Harpvwickr observed, that the bill is not supported 
thoroughly by any party: he should vote for it reluctantly, to maintain | 
the honour and dignity of the Crown, Further steps would be necessary | 
to meet the state of Lreland. 

The Marquis of Lanspowns replied briefly. 

The good that he anticipated from the bill, if passed by the large majority 
which he expected, would be that it would disabuse the mind of the Pope of 
that unfortunate error that there is a party in this country, becoming daily | 
more numerous and daily more powerful, who would be induced to receive 
any measure extending his power and fortifying his authority, not with op- | 
position, but with readiness and joy. Undoubtedly, if the Lrish people, suf- 
ficiently prone to misapprehend the spirit of British legislation, should take 
the meaning of this act from two or three speeches which they had heard, | 
it could not fail to create great discontent: but he was convinced that when | 
by practice they should tind that they were still guaranteed in every privi- 
lege, political and religious, which we all wish them to enjoy, he believed 
that those feelings, however tumultuous they might be, would subside, and 
that harmony would follow which it was the duty of the Government by 
every means in their power to secure. : 

The division gave the following numbers 

Contents, for second reading : 
Present. o.ccccccccoscccccseccccccccsecs 
PPO nccscenseccuccescsceccceceesses 
Not-contents, for amendment : 
Present .cccccccccccccccccsccces 





The paragraph 


146 
119 
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Majority in favour of the second reading ...... 227 
NAVIGATION-LAWS. 

The resolution moved as an amendment on the third reading of the 
Customs Bill, by Mr. Huexnies, on Thursday, was in the following 
terms — 

* That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she will be 
graciously pleased to direct the proper steps to be taken for giving effect to those 
provisions of the act 12th and 13th Vic., c. 29 (for the repeal of the Navigation- 
laws), whereby her Majesty is empowered to adopt towards any foreign country in 
which a preference is given, directly or indirectly, to national vessels over Bri 
tish vessels, such measures as may appear to her Majesty justly to countervail the 


disadvantages to which British trade and navigation is {are} so subjected. 

In supporting this motion, he mentioned the petitions which he had pre- 
sented from the port of London, with 260 signatures, comprising all the prin- 
cipal shipowners except two; from Liverpool, Glas:ow, and other shipping | 
towns. He adduced a mass of statistics to show that freight has di- 
minished at the rate of 20, or even more than 50 per cent, since 
1845 ; that the amount of British shipping employed in the foreign 
trade has diminished since 1849, by 43,000 tons outwards and 97,000 in- 
wards, while foreign shipping has more than proportionately increased; also 
showing, that in the general trade, imports and exports, which were increas- 
ing under protection, have latterly increased at a greatly diminished rate- 
at the ratio of only 6.75 per cent instead of 30.25 per cent. He contended 
that before concessions, made to foreign states, reciprocal concessions should 
have been exacted ; whereas to Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and other coun- 
tries, almost everything has been yielded, nothing substantial obtained in 
return. France, Spain, and Portugal, hold back ; and America has deluded 


| Church, 
| ‘a community almost entirely separate from the Church of England.” 





. nn 
us, in obtaining our intercolonial trade while she withholds her equivalent, 
her immense “ coasting ”’ ‘ 

Mr, Lanovucuere met these arguments by the direct opposite. 

He began by reminding Mr. Herries, that he himself had been assaijleq 
exactly similar representations when he was associated with Mr. Huskisson’ 
reciprocity measures. He also quoted recent speeches by Mr. G 
Frederick Young, evincing that gentleman’s hostility to reciprocity, ang 
therefore his antagonism to Mr. Herries. Mr. Labouchere showed thg 
there had been a corresponding decrease for 1850 in the exports ang 
imports of the United States: but it is idle to take single yeay 
The lowering of freights is explained by the fact, that the removal of 
restrictions on trading with third countries enables vessels which mag 
voyages in ballast to diminish the cost by carrying cargoes in that part of 
their voyage. The British Consul at Philadelphia, in a despatch of the 1% 
of May 1851, stated that out of 111 British ships entering the port in 1859 
18 came from a third country, which they could not have done before 
repeal of the Navigation-laws. In the first four months of 1851, out of % 
British vessels entering Philadelphia, 15 brought cargoes from foreign ports 
from Cuba, Porto Rico, Pernambuco, Cadiz, and Palermo. He added 
“Vessels from British America, which, after disposing of their cargoes of fish 
in the West Indies, generally came to this country in ballast, now bring 
sugar and molasses, and then return homewards with cargoes of bread. 
stuffs.” Mr. Labouchere thought the House would at once see how important 
the new trade was which had been given to the British shipping, by doing 
away with the absurd restrictions upon our trading with the United States, 
He could multiply cases, but it was unnecessary. 

But for the relaxing of those restrictions, we should have lost the trade 
with California—a great and increasing trade. He saw that in one month 
no fewer than 18 ships had arrived from Australia with cargoes for Say 
Francisco. More statistics established the fact, that the progress of shi 
building continues: although there is some diminution in numbers, r 4 
average tonnage is larger. Already considerable progress has been made 
with negotiations for reciprocal treaties: we have obtained reciprocity with 
the Baltic powers, Holland, Sardinia, the United States, Xc.; negotiations 
are proceeding with France, Spain, and Belgium. 

Mr. G. F. Youne followed up Mr. Herries’s arguments, but extending 
them in favour of absolute protection. Perhaps the most telling point in 
his speech was the statement, that in 1850, 1100 ships left the United 
States for California, many of them intended to take away our Easter 
trade. 

Mr. James Wiison backed Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Disrarui, after ridiculing the announcement that negotiations are 
proceeding with so small a number as ‘Aree foreign states, accepted that 
announcement as a difficulty in the way of the motion. 

Ministers have announced, that under the clause in question they are en- 
gaged in active negotiations with three powers. Under these circumstances, 
he did not see how his right honourable friend the Member for Stamford 
could press to a division a motion which might interfere with those nego- 
tiations. Under these cireumstances, he thought his right honourable friend, 
having obtained a full diseussion of the question——(Cries of ** Oh, oh!”) 
He had no doubt that gentlemen on the back benches of the Ministerial side of 
the House, who are not in office, and therefore not responsible, are prepared 
for anything, even for interference with negotiations now in progress; but 
the Opposition have some responsibility, (‘*O/, 04 /°') Therefore, when 
the Government virtually state that the proposed amendment would in- 
terfere with negotiations with three powers, = could not see how, after that, 
the amendment could be proceeded with, and he hoped his right honourable 
friend would not press his amendment to a division. (** UA, of !”’) 

Lord Joun Russruu sarcastically noticed this sudden discovery of a 
difficulty. After a few remarks from Colonel THompson against the mo- 
tion, and from Mr. Wawn and Mr. Munrz for it, the motion was by 
leave withdrawn. 

Surrty: Mriyor Questions. 

When the report from the Committee of Supply was brought up on 
Saturday, some debate arose on the question of the amount of the fee 
taken by the Dean and Chapter of Windsor as fees for the funeral of 
Queen Adelaide. It had been stated at 10002. ; but, in reply to a question 
from Sir Bensamin Haut, the Cuancecior of the Excurever said it 
was the “ customary ” fee of 220/. Whatever the amount, Sir Bengasuy 
HA called the taking of the fee a “ disgraceful proceeding.” 

Mr. Guavsrone devoted a few words to the defence of the Dean and 
Chapter, and then dilated on the embarrassed position of the Colonial 
He described it as being, in so far as the law was concerned, 


No one could say to what extent Ecclesiastical law went in the Colonies; 
and, owing to this, the greatest uncertainty prevailed. He described it 
as a state of “‘ forced legal anarchy.” The remedy was simple. 

No legislation was required. All that was necessary was for the House in 
plain terms to say, ** We leave you free to exercise your powers as members 


| of a religious community, like the members of other religious denomina- 


tions.” Lf the Government were not disposed to take the matter in hand, 
he should propose to Parliament, at the outset of the next session, the enact- 


| ment of some enabling bill, which should give to the bishops, clergy, and 


laity of the Church of England in our Colonial possessions, that freedom (sub- 
ject to reservations, if they thought fit) for the practical purposes of secur- 
ing discipline among themselves, which every other religious communion 
enjoyed, and to which they were fairly entitled after having been deprived 
of ull the advantages of the establishment ; advantages, however, which he 
had no wish now to confer upon them, and which they had no disposition 
to claim for themgelves. 

Sir Dz Lacy Evans objected to establishing bishops upon every rock 


| and island where the British flag was raised; to calling them “lords,” 


and disseminating them throughout the world. The debate which had 
thus strayed from the Dean and Chapter of Windsor was brought back 


| to the point by Colonel Susrnoxr ; who thought the custom of receiving 


fees for the interment of members of the Royal Family one “more ho- 
noured in the breach than the observance.” But it had no practical is- 
sue beyond cliciting from Mr. Hawes, in reply to Mr. GiapsTon®, & 
statement that there was “no present intention on the part of the G0 
vernment to introduce any measure for regulating the affairs of the Church 
of England in the Colonies.” 

There was a “ personal” incident—a squabble between Sir De Lact 
Evans and Admiral Dunpas concerning Sir George Westphal. 

Admiral Dunpas stated that Sir George Westphal had not applied for 
“ veneral service at the Admiralty,”” but that in 1836 or 1837 he beliew 
he did apply for a command as there was a prospect of war with America, #® 
he knew the coast. 

Sir D. L. Evans—“‘I distinetly deny that statement.” : 

Admiral Dunpas—“I don’t know whether language of that sort is per- 
mitted. Qut of doors it would not be, I know that.” (Cries of “ Order ”") 
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DI ‘3—“Eh? what? Very well, I am quite pre 
(oud aS ifs Order ” in the midst of which Mr. BE. B. 


rose.) ¥ sas d that he w “sure” the 
* er called to order, and intimated that he was “sure” 
Rt gallant Member for Westminster would see the necessity of 
i » offensive expression. 

“Sir D. iivaxe—" It T said anything contrary to the forms of the House, 
; wut al f tive employment 
Auckland for activ * 

‘Admiral Dunpas—‘*I speak 
know anything of applications made to Lord A uckland. 
these sort of observations.” (“* Order, order ! 

The SrEAKER— » hon 

st retract his expression. , ; 

a DL Evans—"'I stated that Sir George Westphal had applied for 
smployment to Lord Auckland. I have it from himself that he did so, andI 
at don’t see why I should retract it. 1 don’t think that the language 
of the honourable and gallant Admiral was called for. 1 am in the service 
as well as himself.” (** Order, order !”’) ‘ 
~The Sreaker—“The honourable and gallant officer does not appear to 
understand my observation. He has allowed an expression to escape him 
which is personally offensive to the gallant Admiral. I am sure he did not 


” 


by documents in the Admiralty. I don’t 
I don’t understand 


og will withdraw the expression. F 

Sir D. L. Evans—‘ 1 am quite ready to obey your order, Sir, on all sub- 
sects of form; and I am ready to withdraw any expression that was offen- 
sive to the gallant officer.” t 

Admiral Dunpas—“* Of course I am perfectly satisfied. I rose only to 
defend Sir George Westphal, whom I have known a good many years more 
than the gallant General. I spoke only of the Admiralty records.” 

Subsequently, Mr. Williams's amendment to reduce the vote of 50,0002. 
for “ Civil Contingencies"’ by 220/., the fee paid to the Dean and Chapter 
of Windsor, was negatived by 37 to 29. This was the only division, 

Tue Arcusisuor or York's Income. 
Lord Joun Rvssext read to the Commons, on Thursday, a letter from 


the Archbishop of York, explaining his financial relations with the Eccle- | 


siastical Commissioners. If it it were intended that he should, under all 
circumstances, pay 25002. a year, he said, unquestionably he had not paid 
what was due; but if his clear income was to be, as the order in 
Council declared, 10,0002. a year, then he had paid more than was due. 
In the three years ending 1850, he had paid only 3750/., instead of 75002. ; 
by paying which, his income would only have been 23,5512, instead of 
30,000/.; but in point of fact, he Aad received only 27,301/., instead of 
30,0002. 
Carr or Goop lore. 

In reply to questions put by Mr. Appreriery, on Tuesday, Lord Joun 
Russe. stated, that the draft constitution would be sent out to the Cape 
complete in its details; that it would not be drawn up from any scheme 
now before the House; and that most likely it would not be ready before 
the session closed. He also said that it would contain no provision for a 
separation of the two provinces; and that it would be left to the Legis- 
lature to consider the separation. The draft constitution might be altered 
by the Legislative Council, and must be referred home for final sanction. 
It would depend on the circumstances and probable duration of the Cattre 
war whether the constitution would be sent out before the termination of 
that war. 

Mr. Exnest Cuanves Jones. 

Lord Duprey Srvart, in moving for copies of all rules and regulations 
which at any time since 1840 have been in force with respect to political 
prisoners, called the attention of the House to the case of Mr. Jones. 

While in prison for making an illegal speech, he had been most harshly 
treated. ‘The allegations of Mr. Jones in his petition, presented on the 26th 
of May, were, among other things, that he had been ¥ wowe- in separate con- 
finement ; that he was placed under the silent system ; that he was subjected 
to the degrading employment of picking oakum; that he was not allowed a 
fork for tuking his food; that his clothing underwent no change in summer 
and winter; alse that he was refused to be allowed to see his friends; and 
that he was only permitted to write to his wife once a quarter. All these 
charges were admitted by the prison authorities; and in addition to these 
allegations, there were others that the petitioner had been illegally placed in 


solitary confinement for refusing to pick oakum, and had been kept for seve- | 


ral days on bread and water. 

The speakers on the motion, men of all parties, were mainly impressed 
with the fact that Mr. Jones had been very harshly used. Mr. Bouverte 
alone defended the Justices; treating the subject with jocoseness. The 
motion was ultimately withdrawn, on the distinct understanding that a 
return should be made of the rules and regulations of certain prisons to 
be named by Lord Dudley Stuart. 

Merrorouitan Sewers. 

‘The Metropolitan Sewers Bill was read a second time, two hours past 
midnight on Friday morning, after a brief but not tame debate. Mr. 
Waker objected to continuing a nuisance for another year. It was un- 
derstood that a discussion should be taken on Tuesday, on going into 
Committee. , 

Roya Assent. 

The Royal Assent was given by Commission, on Thursday, to the In- 
habited House Duty Bill, and more than seventy others, mostly minor or 
continuance bills, and local or private bills. 

New Writ. 

A new writ was ordered on Wednesday, for Limerick, in the room of 

Mz. John O'Connell, who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
New Hovsr or Commons. 

_ The Commons met in their new chamber on Thursday, for the first 
time this session. The accommodation has been considerably enlarged, 
by adding seats to the Members’ galleries, widening the division-lobbies, 
&c. The House, it is co nputed, will now hold 712 persons. The ceil- 
ing has been somewhat lowered, and made hexagonal instead of hori- 
zontal. The hearing seemed to be good. ‘lhe windows of stained glass 
display the arms of forty-eight cities and boroughs; and arms are gra- 
dually to be added in vacant spots, The prevailing hues are dark brown 
oak and dark green leather. 











Che Court. 


Tae Queen and Prince Albert, with the children, left Buckingham Palace | 
on Friday the 18th, en route for the Isle of Wight ; arrived at Osborne 
re sunset ; and there they have remained all the week. 


red.” | 
enison | the parish-church at Whippingham. 


but I will repeat, that Sir George Westphal applied to Lord 


| 
“The honourable and gallant Member for Westminster | 


an tosay anything personally offensive to the gullant Admiral, and that | 


On Sunday, Prince Albert and the Prince of Wales attended service in 


The Duchess of Kent visited the Exposition on Saturday morning. 
Subsequently the Duke of Cambridge called upon her Royal hous in 
Clarence Gardens; and in the afternoon she left town for Frogmore. On 

| Wednesday, her Royal Highness arrived at Osborne on a visit to the 

Queen. 

Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the children, have taken their usual 
walking and driving exercise in the grounds at Osborne, when the weather 
permitted. Sir James Clark arrived there on Sunday. 


Che etropalis. 
| Baron Lionel de Rothschild has rallied his City friends to the standard 
of Jewish emancipation. Ile called a meeting, which took place at the 
London Tavern on Thursday, to consider what should be done. Twenty 
| Members of Parliament assembled round him on the platform. The hero 
' of the hour, Alderman Salomons, was by his side. Baron de Rothschild 
made a speech in proposing a chairman. The practical point of his speech 
| was an offer to resign if his constituents approved of that course; but he 
was met by loud cries of “No, no!” He asked what course he should 
| pursue in furtherance of the cause? Mr. Raikes Currie was voted to the 
chair, The speechmaking was courageous and decided —no one sparing 
| the House of Lords. Nobody doubted the law of the case, or ventured to 
| hint that, without an express act providing for the same, the admission of 
a Jew Member would be illegal. On all hands it seemed agreed that re- 
ligious opinions should not be made a bar to the enjoyment of civil or 
political rights. For instance, “loud cheers” greeted the following sen- 
tence from Mr. Osborne’s speech— 
“T am of opinion, that whatever may be a man’s religious tenets, be he 
| Mohamedan or Hindoo, or anything else, so long as he is a good subject and 
pays the Queen's taxes, and so long as electors send him to Parliament, he 
| is as much entitled to take a seat in that House as the most professed Chris- 
tian.” 
| ‘The way in which Lord John Russell's name was received showed that 
he had not improved his position in the City by the legislation of the last 
five years. 
| The chief speakers were Mr. John Dillon, Mr. Ingram Travers, Mr. 
Osborne, M.P., Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. F. Bennoch, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, M.P., Sir Henry Bateman, Mr. Anstey, M.P., and Alderman 
Salomons, M.P. 
| Apropos to a suggestion that Baron de Rothschild also should “ take 
| his seat,” Mr. Salomons pointed out how different his own case was from 
that of the Baron. He had no one but himself to look to; but the Baron 
was engaged in business, and had the care of the property of others as 
well as his own, 

“Since 1848, I have not been engaged in business, and consequently any 
steps that I might undertake involving personal consequences or penal lia- 
bilities would attach them only to myself. It was therefore my good for- 
tune, when I came forward for Greenwich, to be able to make up my mind 
to a course that many persons may consider exceedingly reckless. 1 was de- 
termined, as far as 1 could, to withstand party law in the House of Com- 
mons, and throw myself on the legal tribunals of the country, from which I 
knew I could expect justice in the event of my election. Having come to 
that determination, and aided by the countenance of many Liberal Members, 
I determined to go down and take my seat, and to vote. 1 determined 

| to do nothing unbecoming a gentleman, but everything becoming an 
Englishman, not only to maintain my own rights and the rights of my 
constituents, but the rights of every constituency in the empire to 
| choose whom they please, who is under no legal disability to represent their 
interests in the Commons House of Parliament. I did so ; you know the re- 
sult, and I am proud of it. I have now pending against me two actions at 
law. I have been served by two separate parties with notice of action for the 
meeps I have incurred in sitting and voting in the House of Commons, I 
wlieve very few persons in this kingdom know the danger in which I stand. 
I have given three votes. I went out on three separate divisions, and re- 
corded my vote on each of those divisions. For that imprudence | am liable 
to an action at law ; and should a verdict be recorded against me, I shall be 
in this position—I shall forfeit the sum of 500/. either in the aggregate or for 
each vote, and I care very little which. (Loud cheers.) But that is not the 
whole of the penalty. if am found guilty, 1 become a ‘lopish reeusant 
| convict.’ (Laughter.) Now just hear what the law of the country is, as laid 
down by some lawyers in the House of Commons. If 1 become a * Popish 
recusant convict,’ I cannot take a legacy, I cannot sue, I cannot be the guar- 
dian of any child, I dare not vote at any election for a Member of Parlia- 
ment; every office 1 hold I shall be stripped of, I must lay down my Alder- 
manic gown, be struck out of the commission of the peace, and become a sort 
of political Cain, wandering throughout the land, a vagabond and fugitive.” 

| (Cheers and laughter.) 

The upshot of the whole meeting was a resolution to the effect that 

| Ministers can only entitle themselves to the contidence of Reformers by 
being prepared to stand or fall by such measures as the Jew Bill; and 
the meeting called upon the Prime Minister, as Member for London, 
forthwith to introduce into the House of Lords, as a Cabinet measure, a 
| bill for the total abolition of the present oath of abjuration. 
A petition was also agreed to, based on the resolution 
Alderman Salomons afterwards met the electors of Greenwich; by 
whom he was enthusiastically received, and the petition which Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall has presented was agreed to. 





Exeter Hall has been chosen by the friends of universal peace as their 
meeting-place this year. Sir David Brewster occupied the chair, and 
delivered an eloquent inaugural address. The arguments in favour of 
peace have been so often urged that novelty in substance is something 
not to be expected; but Sir David contrived to find novel illustrations of 
his views. He made a felicitous allusion to the Great Exposition of 
Industry. 

“The grand truth, indeed, which this lesson involves, is recorded in 
bronze, on the prize medal by which the genius of the exhibitors is to be 
rewarded. Round the head of Prince Albert, to whose talent and moral 
courage we owe the Exposition of 1851, and addressed to us in his name, is 
the noble sentiment, ‘ Diseociata in locis concordi pace ligavi— What space 

| has separated, I have united in harmonious peace.’ This is to be our motto, 
| and to realize it is to be our work. It will indeed be the noblest result of 
| the Prince’s labours, if they shall effect among nations what they have al- 
| ready done among individuals—the removal of jealousies that are temporary 
| and the establishment of friendships that are enduring.’’ Sir David wentso 
| far as to assert, that “ those who had embraced each other in social inter- 
| course, who had united in admiring each other's genius and varied produc- 
| tions, would never again have recourse to the i f war.” 
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A letter was read from Mr. Thomas Carlyle, expressing regret at being [ 


obliged to be absent. A resolution which we believe is new in the moye- 
ment was carried on the motion of the Reverend Angell James— 

“That it is the special and solemn duty of all ministers of religion, in- 
structors of youth, and conductors of the public press, to employ their great 
influence in the diffusion of pacific principles and sentiments, and in eradi- 
cating from the minds of men those hereditary animosities and political and 
commercial jealousies which have been so often the cause of disastrous wars.” 

Four foreigners supported this resolution; among them, the Reverend 
Athanase Coquerel junior, and M. Jules Delbruck, editor of the Reva 
@ Education Nouvelle; the latter dilated on the folly of giving children 
mimic instruments of war as playthings. 

Mr. Cobden was the hero of the second day’s sitting. He moved his 
customary motion against “standing armaments,” and enforced his views 
by arguments not new to those accustomed to read the debates on his ar- 
bitration motion. 

Standing armies, he said, had never achieved liberty for any country. He 
contended that all international disputes ought to be settled by arbitration ; 
and ventured to renew his prophecy that the great Continental nations 
would not go to war. He made a great point of the “ aggressive attitude ”” 
of England: she has a chain of forts round the globe, which would require 
one large army specially to defend, while another fought our battles. 

Mr. Henry Vincent moved a resolution affirming nonintervention as a 
principle, and asserting the right of every nation to manage its own af- 
fairs. 

A sensation was caused by the entrance of M. Emile de Girardin late 
on the second day. He was called forward. 

Though he was no soldier, M. de Girardin said, he was liable to the appli- 
cation of an epithet sometimes applied to soldiers : he was a “‘ deserter” from 
the National Assembly of France without leave. Afterwards in speaking to 
a resolution expressing abhorrence of the system practised towards aboriginal 
and uncivilized tribes by civilized nations, he proposed to alter the two words 
“‘civilized’’ and “ uncivilized,”’ and to say “‘ strong”’ nations and “ weaker” 
tribes ; and he grounded the suggestion on his belief that the uncivilized 
party was that which made the attack upon the other—the civilized, that 
which was unoffending. He said he considered no power or nation uncivi- 
lized that was not warlike, and that, therefore, they had affixed the wrong 
terms to the wrong sides. 

This proposition was supported by Mr. Cobden, and generally approved ; 
but ultimately referred to the Committee. 

The proceedings on the third and last day were of varied and unequal 
interest. The first thing that strikes one is the reception of a deputation 
of fifteen working men, delegates of the same number of trades, from 
France. War-loans were condemned, in a strong resolution proposed by 
Mr. Charles Gilpin, seconded by Mr. Edward Miall, and supported by 
Mr. Samuel Gurney. M. de Cormenin proposed that the members of the 
Congress should do their best to influence their respective Parliaments ; 
and Mr. Elihu Burritt, that they should prepare public opinion in their 
respective countries for the adoption of an authoritative code of interna- 
tional law. With a vote approving of the Crystal Palace, and votes of 
thanks, the Peace Congress of 1851 terminated. 


The uncertain weather has produced some curious changes in the num- 
ber of visitors to the Exposition. On Saturday it fell short of 10,000. 
The excursion-trains and the sunshine raised the muster on Monday to 
70,640; on Thursday it sank to 44,458. The novelty in the interior is 
the stuffed elephant which Mr. Belshaw discovered in the museum at 
Saffron Walden: it has arrived, and the howdah presented to the Queen 
by the Newab Nazim is fixed upon its back. 

The inhabitants of the united parishes of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe 
and St. Ann Blackfriars met on Thursday to nominate a Rector, in the 

lace of the Reverend John Harding, appointed Bishop of Bombay. 

ighteen gentlemen sent in their names as candidates, but only five were 
duly proposed to the mecting. The votes were equal for the Reverend 
W. Webster and the Reverend W. Wilkinson; the Chairman gave his 
casting-vote for Mr. Wilkinson; a poll was then demanded for the other 
candidates. The stipend is 2337. 

The Grocers Company, at the solicitation of the parishioners, have con- 
sented to present a stained glass window to be erected in St. Stephen's 
Walbrook. The centre compartment will represent the stoning and en- 
thronization of St. Stephen, supported on each side by the four Evan- 
gelists, and surmounted by the Ascension. 

The ratepayers of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, appear generally 
anxious to establish baths and washhouses; but a Mr. Archer, who has 
not been very favourably spoken of at a parish mecting, has appealed to 
the Home Secretary against proceedings in favour of forming baths, de- 
claring that they were illegal. A subsequent meeting of ratepayers 
shows that they are resolute to carry out their laudable object; to which 
end a public yestry is to be called. 


In consequence of a continued subsidence of one of the piers of Blackfriars 
Bridge, it is the intention of the committee who have the control of the 
works shortly to stop the carriage-way for a brief period, in order either to 
lessen the superincumbent weight, or afterwards, if the pier still continue to 
move, to load it so as to drive the foundation-timbers and stone-work down 
to the bed of clay ashort distance below. The strong wooden centering, 
lately put up under the two arches which spring from this pier, are to enable 
it to settle without danger, in the event of the foundation sinking until it 
reach the clay, 





At Lambeth Police Office, on Monday, Sergeant Quinnear and Mrs. Fau- 
cett, wife of a mechanic living in the Old Kent Road, attended to make some 
statements. Mrs. Faucett believed that the human fragments found at 
Norwich were those of her sister, and that she had been murdered by a man 
who had either married or seduced her, having a wife living when he became 
acquainted with th. young woman. Ann Bailey lived as housemaid at the 
Baron de Goldsmid’s at Tunbridge ; Simon Richard Geach, a painter from 
London, was employed at the Baron’s house as a workman; to Ann 
Bailey he passed himself off as a single man, and induced her to leave 
her situation to marry him. Geach wrote to Ann’s father at New- 
castle, that he had married his daughter. It was discovered that he already 

da wife; and information was given to the wife of what had taken 

lace. This woman went to the Hampstead Road, where Geach was 
iving with Ann Bailey; high words were heard ; Geach told the 
landlady that he must leave the lodgings on account of the death of an 
uncle ; and he went away with the two women in acab. They all went to 
Mrs. Geach’s lodgings at Walworth ; a broker wascalled in, the goods were sold, 
and then the three disappeared from the neighbourhood. Geach’s father is 


NR 
relatives had a feeling that she had been butchered by Geach. The inqui- 
ries of the Police gave some slight ground for thinking that Bailey went by 
rail to Norwich. Geach’s father declared that he has not seen him for a long 
time. The Magistrate, Mr. Norton, admitted that the case was one of str 
suspicion ; and if the crime imputed had been committed, publicity given to 
the statement by the press would be the best means of bringing it to light, 

The affair was cleared up satisfactorily, so far as respects the supposed 
murder, on Thursday, by the appearance before the Hlagistrate of Mrs 
Geach and Ann Bailey. It appeared that Ann had been deceived by Geach, 
and that the marriage ceremony was not performed: she said she was now 
living under Mrs. Geach’s protection, and appealed to her that she behaved 

roperly : the wife assented, but said the sooner she took herself off the 
etter. Eventually, the young woman’s brother-in-law took charge of her 
till she can get a situation. 

At Clerkenwell Police Office, on Wednesday, William Weale, priest ang 

schoolmaster of an establishment connected with the Romish Church in Dun. 
can Terrace, Islington, was charged with cruelty to John Ferrell, a child six 
years old. The child went to the school; and was chastised by the defend. 
ant in such a manner that blood issued from cuts caused by the gutta percha 
whip. The sufferer’s cries brought some neighbouring tradesmen to the 
place; the child was rescued, and Weale given into custody. Mr. Hinchley 
said he had very often heard groans, cries, and blows in defendant’s school, 
where a discipline most harsh and cruel was practised. The complainant's 
mother stood forward, and said she had no desire to have the defendant fined 
or otherwise injured. Mr. Combe had the poor child’s person examined; 
and asked the mother if she sanctioned a beating to that extent. She re- 
plied, “‘I see he has been very much beat; but I don’t want to punish the 
gentleman, because he had my authority.” Mr. Combe—* Very motherly, 
certainly, to permit such barbarity!’’ Defendant said, the boy had stolen a 
paint-brush, had told lies, and had absented himself on Sunday from his 
catechism class. He admitted that the punishment was too severe, 
and regretted it: he was in a bad temper at the time. Mr. Combe 
ordered the matter to stand over for some hours, that the child's 
father might attend, and any witnesses the defendant chose to call, 
When the father arrived, the Magistrate asked him if he objected to 
the punishment? Father—‘An’ faith an’ sure I don’t wish to hurt 
the good gentleman.” Mr. Combe—“Then I can tell you and yow 
wife, that you are both brutes!”” Handing him the whip, a very large 
one, with a brass ferule in the middle—** How should you like a blow 
over the face with this?’’ Father—‘*Oh, not at all, your worship.” Mr. 
Combe—* I should think not; yet you are inhuman enough to sanction it 
upon the body of your child. A donkey’s hide is as hard nearly as that of 
any animal, still it would be cruel to beat one with such a weapon.” Two 
youths who saw the flagellation, were called by the accused as wit- 
nesses. As they were cross-examined by the Magistrate, their testimony by 
no means favoured the priest. Mr. Combe was at a loss how to adjudicate 
in such an affair, as the parents, who seemed devoid of all natural feeling, 
swore that they gave the prisoner an authority to act as he had done; con- 
sequently it would be sade for him to send the case to the Sessions, as they 
would not prosecute it. Mr. Hinchley hoped the Magistrate would hold the 
defendant to bail, for he was determined the affair should not end there: he 
and many others living in the vicinity of the school were often painfully 
annoyed by the cries of defendant’s pupils. Mr. Combe considered it a case 
of that public importance that it should be taken up by the parochial author- 
ities. It would be too much for one disinterested and humane person tc 
take upon himself that responsibility. Eventually, Weale was held to bail to 
answer any charge at the Sessions; Mr. Hinchley intending to apply to the 
Islington Guardians to take up the matter. 
An act of Irish savagery came to light at Marlborough Street Police Office 
on Wednesday. John Dempsey was committed for trial for cutting and 
wounding Catherine Dempsey. The woman said she was no relation to the 
accused ; he had a enamel with her husband, but, fearing to meet Aim, he 
attacked her: he flung her down stairs, jumped and danced on her body, 
kicked her with his heavy shoes, got a razor, attempted to cut through her 
clothes, and finished by seizing hold of her head and gashing her on the 
forehead. 





Che Prouiures. 

The poll for Scarborough, on Saturday last, ended in the return of Mr. 
George Frederick Young the Protectionist, by a majority of 33 over the 
Whig Lord Mulgrave. The numbers were—for Young, 314; for Mul- 
grave, 281, 

Tiptree Farm, belonging to Mr. Mechi, was visited on Thursday by a 
party of eminent persons connected with the agricultural implement de- 
partment of the Exposition, and others, at the invitation of the owner. 
Many interesting trials of implements took place ; and finally, 150 gentle- 
men, among whom were Prince Frederick Holstein and Lord Ebrington, 
partook of a cold collation. 





A strange fight for possession of a tunnel took place early on Monday 
morning, near Cambden, a little village in Worcestershire. Marchant, a 
contractor, having failed to complete his contract for the roadway through 
Muckleton tunnel, on the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway, 
the works were given over to Messrs. Peto and Betts for completion. Mar- 
chant resisted. On Sunday night the Peto party, 500 strong, marched 
down to Muckleton tunnel, in order that they might be first on the ground. 
On reaching the Worcester end of the tunnel, the first detachment of about 
200 men were met by Marchant, who, armed to the teeth with pistols, 
barred the way and dared them to come on. The leader of the invading 
force, Mr. Cowdery, ordered his men not to strike a blow, while he carried 
ona parley. But the negotiation failed ; and peremptory orders issuing from 
Mr. Brunel, the men made a desperate rush upon the Marchant division, 
and were repelled with the casualties of broken heads and three dislocated 
shoulders. Hitherto, it appears, the “nayvies’’ had fought with feet and 
fists; but one of Marchant’s men drawing a pistol, he was seized and a deep 
wound was inflicted on his skull. This daunted Marchant, who retreated, 
and the army of Peto remained in possession of the ficld. . 
How the next act of the drama came about is not clear. Marchant is said 
to have returned with “ some three dozen policemen from the Gloucester Con- 
stabulary, a body of privates of the Gloucester Artillery, and two Magis- 
trates, who instantly began to read the Riot Act.””. But a second engagement 
began under the very nose of the peace-officers, and several combatants came 
off with broken limbs. Reinforcements now poured in ; and Marchant, feel- 
ing defeat inevitable, ‘ adjourned with Mr. Brunel, in order that some 
amicable settlement’ might be made. The upshot is, that Messrs. Cubitt 
and Stephenson are appointed arbitrators, and the works are suspended for a 
fortnight. 

A body of trades-unionists made an attack upon a brick-ficld belonging te 
a Mr. Farr, at Rusholme, near Manchester, on the 18th; intending to de- 
stroy and damage the new and unburnt bricks on the “flats.” The field 





a Baptist minister living at Norwich, and Mrs. Geach is a native of the same 
place: on hearing of the discovery of the human remains there, Ann Bailey’s 


was guarded by four armed watchers ; after they had discharged their pieces 
in returning the fire of the invading force, one ran out a small cannon pre~ 
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red for the occasion, 
assailants fled at once, le 
on the field. Me is sup 
istance of not more n 
Sit of “ Wilful murder. 
The Police arrived too late. oat 
Fighty-first Regiment was quartered at Hull. As 
the officers’ rooms were not ready, they took up their abode at the Royal 
Hotel. Here they assed their time in the usual fashion, smoking, loung- 
ing, playing billiards, and flirting. The landlord, Mr. Johnston, had a pretty 
wok red Sarah Ann. Captain Boughey, captivated by her good looks and 
engaging manners, made love to her. The 
36 was in a 
_ rag howe in Lincolnshire. Whereupon the Captain grew sad; in- 
isted upon knowing whither the young lady had been spirited away; and 
‘ finding it out, declared that if she were not forthwith brought back he 
should «o down to Chase and see her. The result was, that Miss Johnston 
came home; Captain Boughey preferred his suit, was an accepted lover with 
the knowledge of the parents, made a promise of marriage, and gave 
the lady a ring. Then came a reverse. Captain Boughey went with 
his regiment to Berwick. Before starting, he said he should exchange 
into a regiment destined for Canada, as his pay was not large and 
matrimony was too expensive in England. But w hen at Berwick, 
though he did not absolutely forget the pretty innkecper'’s daughter, he 
had time to reflect; his friends remonstrated with him on the proposed 
mésalliance ; he grew cool, and finally wrote so as to lead to the be- 
lief that he wanted to break off his engagement. Mr. Johnston, wrote for 
an explanation. Captain Boughey said he would come and explain. Mean- 
while, Miss Johnston was growing ill; and when Captain Boughey came, 
she could not see him without fainting. When they were left alone, the 
gallant Captain contrived to get possession of the ring he had given her ; 
and this furnished the chief plea of the defence to an action for breach of 
romise,—namely, that he had been released from the engagement by Miss 
Johnston herself. The action was tried at York on the 19th instant, before 
Mr. Baron Platt; and, in spite of the eloquence of Sergeant Wilkins, the 
Jury returned a verdict of damages 300/. 


aving one man, who was found next morning, dead 
sed that he was shot by one of his own party, at a 
an six paces. A Coroner's J | has returned a ver- 

Another man was carried off badly wounded. 





In December 1848, the 


At Winchester Assizes, on Saturday, William Pamplin was tried for steal- 
ing a box of gold-dust from a truck on the South-western Railway. The 
circumstances of the case were narrated when the man was examined by the 
Magistrates. Nothing new of any importance came out at the trial. There 
was no evidence to show that Pamplin actually stole the boxes: it seemed 
most probable that he was connected with others who abstracted the trea- 
sure, his part of the nefarious work being to convey it to London, The Jury 
acquitted him of the robbery, but found him guilty of receiving. Sentence, 
ten years’ transportation. 

At Chelmsford Assizes, on Tuesday, James Dawson and Stephen Pryke 
were indicted for burglary and for cutting and wounding John Jones. Daw- 
son pleaded guilty. Pryke is a lad of fifteen. Dawson, Pryke, and a man 
named Poole, went to the farm-house of Mr. Cook at night ;" the Police had 
notice of the intended burglary ; John Jones watched within the house, and 
two others without. Dawson and Poole broke in, leaving Pryke to watch 
outside. A desperate struggle took place between Jones and a man-servant 
on the one side and the two robbers on the other, Dawson striking Jones 
with an iron bar. Mr, Cook came down stairs and fired a gun, mortally 
wounding Poole, and also inflicting a wound on the arm of the labourer ; it 
was necessary to amputate the arm. During the contlict, Pryke ran away. 
The Jury found him guilty of burglary only; and he was sentenced to be 
transported for ten years. Judgment of death was recorded against Dawson. 

On Wednesday, the four men charged with the robbery of nearly 500/. 
from the Waltham Abbey Gunpowder Works were put on their trial. “When 
the evidence for the Crown had been heard, a verdict of “* Not guilty”’ was 


taken by consent in the case of Eve, one of the watchmen at the works. | 
Cornish, the second | 


Counsel addressed the Jury for the other accused. 
watchman, and Griffiths, a hawker, were acquitted; but Rowe, who is a 
publican, was convicted of receiving the money. Sentence, ten years’ trans- 
portation. All the notes stolen have been presented at the Bank; they ap- 
pear to have been negotiated in France with divers money-changers. 

Peter Holden was convicted of a burglary at Manningtree, and sentenced 
to be transported. Much of the case turned upon the ownership of a patent 
wooden hand: Holden had lost a hand; when a policeman detected a man 
coming from a cellar with plunder, he struggled with him, striking him, as 
he thought, on the head; but, to the surprise of the officer, the thief was 
not stunned, and he ran away: a wooden one was found hard by, and the 
policeman’s blows had been dealt on that, knocking it from the socket. 
After much investigation, it seemed that this hand belonged to the accused ; 
though a one-handed witness declared that Holden had lost his wooden fist, 
= the witness was in the habit, as the Judge said, of * lending a hand”’ 
to him. 


Mellie, an Irishman, has died at Liverpool, from a bullet-wound received 
during the conflict between the Orangemen and Roman Catholics. 
had been very conspicuous in more than one attack on the Orangemen. In 
the afternoon, he led on a body of his countrymen to the combat; they were 
worsted, and in the retreat Mellie was shot in the back, At the hospital it 
was found that he had a weapon resembling an old sword-blade ground 
down concealed in the leg of his trousers. Another man, Jones, received a 
fatal stab while attempting to rescue a Policeman from a mob of Irish. 

Thomas Hogarth, a stable-man at Liverpool, quarrelled with his wife, a 
struggle followed, and he killed her. Whenlocked up, he hanged himself to 
the bars of the cell, and was nearly dead when the act was discovered. 

Mary Powell, wife of a clerk at Liverpool, has killed her two children and 
attempted to destroy herself while in a state of insanity. The husband is a 
dissipated fellow, and had refused to support his family ; the mother and 
children went into the workhouse ; for two months the woman was treated as 


a lunatic, but after that she appeared to have recovered her senses. Last 


week, she applicd to the Governor to be discharged from the house ; and he | 


consented. She seems then to have sought aid from her husband, but in vain. 
She was seen in the street exhibiting signs of madness ; she threw an infant 
on some steps and fled ; the child was dead, having been strangled. Subse- 
quently the mother jumped into the river, but was rescued alive. She told 
where the body of her a child would be found : she had strangled it also. 

Archer and Roberts, the girls who took laudanum with Mary Ann Sutton, 
at March, which ended in Sutton’s death, were committed for trial on a Coro- 
ner’s inquisition for her murder; but at the Cambridge Assizes the Grand 
Jury ignored a bill preferred against them, and the prosecution on the in- 
quisition was withdrawn. Mr. Justice Cresswell rebuked the girls for the 
enormity of their conduct, and they were discharged. 

At the Assizes now proceeding, many trials for arson have occurred, with 
varying verdicts. 
_Mr. Henry Fazakerley, a young gentleman who had just succeeded to the 
Gillibrand Hall and Fazakerley estates, and Mr. James Green, a young 
friend from London, with a miner and an underlooker, have perished in a 


loaded it with bullets, and fired into the mob. The | 


coal-pit at Chorley. The gentlemen appear to have descended the shaft from 
curiosity ; Mr. Green unwillingly, and only after repeated assurances from 
the colliers that the pit was safe. The party had an unprotected light; an 
ex plosion of fire-damp ensued; and all four were killed. : 
from subsequent inquiries, it appears that the pit was a dangerous one to 
descend, the ventilation having been very defective. Mr. Fazakerley, and 
Taylor, a miner, descended the deep shaft first; their lights were extin- 
guished; unwarned by this, Taylor returned to the surface, and descended 


| with Mr, Green and Billinge, Taylor taking lighted candles and a flaming 
| torch: Mr. Smith, a friend of Mr. Fazakerk y, declined to make one in the 


yarents, discovering that Miss | 
fair way of returning the Captain’s passion, sent her | 


| leave to work it, but cautions were given respecting the smoke. 
, and a boy laboured with the contractor. 


; asleep 





| interruptions and fierce gesticulations. 


Mellie | 


dangerous adventure. When all arrived at the bottom of the shaft, they 
walked with the blazing torch up the only working; an explosion rt | 
and the scorched and bruised bodies were hurled along the gallery into the 
water of the “ sump-hole” at the foot of the shaft. ‘ 

Three men and a boy have perished in the South Hooe Lead and Silver 
Mine, a few miles from Devonport. At ninety-five fathoms below the sur- 
face, a steam-engine is worked, which consumes a ton and a half of ccals 
daily ; yet no proper means are employed to convey the smoke to the surface : 
it is allowed to find its way slong a level, and thence up the engine-shaft. 
As a precaution against accidents, men have been prohibited from working 
in the level which the smoke traverses. It was known that there was 
mineral still unworked in this level; and the other day a party of men got 
Four men 
i L After a time they complained to 
him of the smoke ; he told them to quit the level by the engine-shaft, and 
himself led the way; the carbonic acid affected him so much that he fell 
} so soon as he got toa higher level, and did not wake for two hours. 
When he reached the mouth of the pit, he found that his companions had 
not come up. Search was made, and eventually one man was got out in a 
bad state, but alive; all the others were dead. It seems that instead of 
taking the proper direction to escape from the smoke, the unfortunate party 
actually moved towards it. 





IRELAND. 


Tord Dunsandle will succeed to the vacaney in the Representative 
Peerage of Ireland, caused by the decease of the Earl of Charleville.— 
Daily News. 

The ashes of Richard Lalor Sheil are to be conveyed to Ireland for 
burial. Long Orchard, in Tipperary, is said to be their destination. A 
war-ship has been sent to fetch home the remains. 

At the Waterford Assizes, the trial of John Cody senior, John Cody 
junior, and James M‘Carthy, charged with the murder of John Phelan, in 
the month of October last, by shooting him on the road near his house, 
terminated in an acquittal. A singular feature of this ease was, that the 
chief witness for the prosecution, who swore most positively to the identity of 
the prisoners as having been at the spot at the time of the murder, 
and that he heard a shot at the same time, and saw a man lying as if dead 
upon the road immediately after, and not only this, but that he himself was 
actually robbed by the prisoners, whom he well knew, at the same time, 
had been one of the Coroner's Jury that sat upon the murdered man, and 
joined in returning a verdict of * Wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown.” 

A very Irish verdict has been given at Carrick-on-Shannon. James 
M‘Caffrey was indicted for the murder of Thomas Gicheany, on the 11th of 
December last. .On the night in question, a body of armed men broke into 
the house of the deceased, and deliberately murdered him, in the presence of 
his wife, son, and daughter; saying while they were perpetrating the deed, 
that it wasaboutland. Three witnesses—namely, the wife, son, and daughter, 
who had also been beaten by the gang—swore in the clearest manner to the 
identity of the prisoner as one of them. They had never seen him before, 
but had a distinct view of him while he and another man were looking 
round the room after the murder with a candle in his hand for a pistol they 
dropped, and they saw the prisoner’s hands covered with blood. In opposi- 
tion to this clear evidence, an alibi defence was set up for the prisoner, and 
only sustained by a bad specimen of that class of bad evidence that is 
generally produced on such forlorn occasions; yet, to the astonishment of 
the whole court, the Jury acquitted the prisoner! 


Foreign and Calonial. 

Francr.—Our resumé of the Revision debate in the French Assembly 
last week briefly touched on the speech which M. Victor Hugo delivered 
on the 17th, the fourth day of the debate. The Right were excited toa 
tumultuous uproar by the sting and sarcasm with which the orator pointed 
his sentences. Nearly the whole of what he had to say was a series of 
epigrammatic philippics levelled at the majority, who retorted by sharp 
The speaker was called to order 
by M. Dupin for insulting the majority and the President of the Republic. 
From nearly the beginning to the end of Victor Hugo's speech, the Right 
of the Assembly was in a state of frantic agitation. One or two of the 
orator’s burning sayings will be remembered in France. Turning to the 
Majority he exclaimed, ‘* What would the Emperor say if he knew that 
his heir had for apologists and advisers men who, when they heard the 








| words ‘ liberty, democracy, progress,’ fell flat upon their faces to listen 


| battle of Satory ? 


for the Russian cannon?" He asked why, because a man reigned who 
won the battle of Marengo, another should reign who had only won the 
If there had been a Napoleon the Great, was that any 
reason why there should be a Napoleon the Little ?—after Augustus, Au- 
gustulus ? 

Amidst the personal attacks and galling remarks to which he was sub- 
jected, Victor Ilugo preserved his temper; replying on one occasion, to a 
stormy assault from the Right-— Ah, your ideas have not yet returned 
from the Emigration!"”” When he descended from the tribune, the agi- 
tation continued for a long time, and great excitement prevailed. 
Throughout these scenes, the Left had maintained a calm attention. 

The debate lasted until Saturday, and became less stormy. M. Ba- 
roche spoke on Friday, in favour of revision. He provoked a strong feel- 
ing in the Assembly by a deliberate attack upon the authoritative charac- 
ter of the Constituent. He said it did not represent the people; and that 
it was actuated by hostile feelings towards M. Bonaparte. So strong, in- 
deed, was the indignation he aroused by the former assertion, that he was 
obliged to make a qualified retractation. In speaking of revision, he con- 
templated a Constituent Assembly elected under the Law of the 31st of 
May. When he found that he could make no impression on the Assembly, 
he turned upon Victor Hugo, and attacked his character and conduct with 
great asperity ; especially misquoting a circular, condemnatory of ter- 
rorism, written by Victor Hugo in June 1848. The reply of Victor Hugo 
was crush'ng—he read the document. M. Dufaure succeeded Baroche at 
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the tribune; and then, after a series of personal contentions, the debate 


wasresumed. As Dufaure had resolved to vote against the revision, so he 
made a long, unimpassioned, but weighty defence of the impugned Con- 
stitution. He was lis:ened to throughout with great deference and at- 
tention. The next and last speaker was M. Odilon Barrot: he also 
spoke close to the question; exposed the weaknesses of the Constitution ; 
painted vividly the dangers of 1852; pointed to the petition movement as 
a fair expression of the popular feeling with respect to the reélection of 
the President of the Republic; and wound up by declaring that he was 
for legal revision. When he left the tribune, in spite of the demand of 
Jules Favre to speak, the Assembly pronounced the debate closed. 

The result of the division was, that out of 724 members, 446 voted for 
revision, and 278 against it. The majority being 97 short of the re- 
quired three-fourths of the whole votes, the motion of M. de Broglie was 
lost. 

Among those who voted against the revision, were “the African Ge- 
nerals,” Cavaignac, Bédeau, Lamoriciére, and Changarnier ; Thiers, De 
Remusat, De Lamartine, Piscatory, and Creton ; among the Legitimists, 
Léo de Laborde and Larochejaquelin. 


The revision defeat was followed by another, of more immediate signi- | 


ficance, on Monday. M. de Melun presented a report on the petitions 
for revision, in which he complained that undue influence had been ex- 
ercised by the Prefects and functionaries in some departments in “ get- 
ting up” petitions. A special order of the day was forthwith moved by 
M. Baze, censuring the Government; and it was carried by 333 to 320, 
Whereupon the Ministers resigned; but President Bonaparte refused to 
accept the resignations ; and here the matter rests. 

Germany.— The point of interest in German affairs is the progress of 
the scheme for annexing the non-German provinces of Austria to the 
Germanic Federation. England and France presented notes protesting 
against the admittance of the collective states of Austria. The Diet dealt 
with the matter directly, and resolved unanimously on the 17th, that no 
foreign interference should be allowed in a pure/y German question. This 
is the answer which Lord Palmerston expected. He has declared that he 
does not regard the annexation as a “ purely German question.” 

PortuGat.—The mail which left Lisbon on the 19th instant brings 
news of military disturbances at various points. It is said that confidence 
in the stability of the Government is at an end. The Miguelites had as- 
sembled as a party in what may be called a public meeting, to deliberate 
upon the course they should pursue in the coming elections. 

Amenica.—The Europa anchored in the Mersey on the 21st instant, 
bringing New York papers of the 8th. ‘The political news amounts to 
nothing. 

With respect to the Nicaraguan route to San Francisco, accounts from 
San Juan report that great progress has been made in the necessary sur- 
veys for the canal; and that two of the new iron steamers for the 
navigation of the lake and river, the Sir Henry Bulwer and the J. M. 
Clayton, had arrived at San Juan. 

Canapa.— Accounts from Toronto, of the Ist instant, mention the re- 


signation of M. Lafontaine and Mr. Baldwin; which had caused great | 


excitement. 
On the 24th of June, the first locomotive was “ launched” on the Pa- 
cific Railway in Navy Bay. 





Miscellaneous. 

M. Thiers is reported by a Parisian paper as having started for the 
Pyrenees, and by the Messager du Soir as on his road to London; to start 
thence carly in August for Vienna, where there is to be a meeting of 
German Sovereigns. 

Lord Cowley is said to be about to leave Frankfort for London. 


The following gentlemen have formed themselves into an association 
for the purpose of inducing the governments of the countries to which 
they belong to establish a low and uniform rate of postage on letters to and 
from all parts of the world 

Lord Ashburton, Sir J. P. Boileau, Sir John Burgoyne, Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, Sir Stafford Northeote, the Right Hon. T. M. Gibson, M.P., the Hon. 
C. P. Villiers, M.P?., Mr. William Brown, M.P., Mr. George Motlat, M.P., Mr. | 
C. J. S. Lefevre, and Dr. Lindley, England; M. Wolowski, Baron Charles | 
Dupin, and Professor D’Aubigné, France ; Professor Hancock and Mr. C. J. | 
| America; Herr von Wiebahn, Germany; and M. de Bergne, 

ussia, 

The grievances of the present system are chiefly the high and varied 
rates now charged, the double collection, and the difference in the scale of 
weights. It has been ascertained that, under certain stipulations, France, 
America, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Baden, Switzer- 
land, Greece, Sardinia, Tuscany, eighteen of the German states, and eight 
of the Northern European states, have agreed to collect the whole of the 
postage chargeable on letters to England, and England will collect the 
whole postage on letters to those countries. The governments of all other 
countries collect only their own portion of the postage chargeable on 
foreign letters. 


The increasing interest in Italian affairs has originated a society called 
the Association of the Friends of Italy. Its mode of action is to be by 
lectures, tracts, the publica'ion of authentic documents and expository 
works, and by appeals to Parliament. In an initiatory address its objects 
are thus summed up— 

* To promote a correct knowledge of the Italian question, to stimulate the 
expression of just public opinion on the Italian question, and to urge the 
Parliament and the Government of the country to an appropriate course of 
national action in the Italian question—such are the aims of this society. 
Its funds are not to be expended in subsidies for war, or in any other way 
contrary to the spirit and habits of Englishmen. It is to pronounce nothing, 
to dictate nothing, as to the form or forms of national government which it 
might be desirable to see set up in Italy. ‘This question of the future in- 
ternal organization of Italy it regards as belonging exclusively to the Italian 
people. It is strictly a society of Englishmen, working within the English 


territory, and according to English methods, for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the Italian nation.” 

The Council includes the names of many active and influential men; 
among them, Lord Dudley Stuart and several other Members of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Walter Savage Landor, Professor Francis W. Newman, Mr. 
Edward Miall, Mr. William Coningham, Mr. W. C. Macready. 








ret 

We are informed that the preliminaries of the railway from Alexandria 
to Cairo have been so far settled that the works will be commenced forth. 
with.— Times. 

During the next week, a trial of speed is to take place on the Grog 
Northern Railway between two engines, the one built by Messrs, Wy]. 
son of Leeds, called the Jenny Lind, now working on the Grvat Norther 
line, the other built by Messrs. Hawthorn of Newcastle, working on the 
South-eastern line between London and Dover. Each engine is to dray 
six carriages and a break-van, and the course is betwecn J ondon ang 
Boston, 107 miles. The quantity of coke consumed by each will be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, the mutual umpire, has awarded the sum of 
51202. to Messrs. George and James Munday, as a compensation for losing 
| the contract to construct the Exhibition building, and 587/. 1s. 4d. costs, 
to be paid by the Society of Arts. 


The marriage of Miss Talbot with Lord Edward Howard took place oy 
Tuesday, at the Roman Catholic Chapel in Warwick Street. Six brides 
maids attended Miss ‘l'albot, and a host of distinguished people were pre. 
sent. Lord Chancellor Truro gave away the bride. After the ceremony, 
“the happy pair” departed for Arundel Castle. : 

The Queen has conferred a pension of 100/. a year on Mrs. Jameson, 
the well-known authoress of several intelligent and agreeable works on 
art. 

The long-pending claim of Mr. Silk Buckingham against the East India 
Company has been compromised for an annuity of 400/. 





The death of the venerable Dr. Lingard was barely mentioned in om 
Postscript lat week. Dr. Lingard died in the same quict little village of 
Lancashire where he had lived so long as a parish priest. 
Born in 1769-—the birth-year of Napoleon and Wellington—he was des- 
tined to the Roman Catholie priesthood, and received his education at the 
seminary of Douai. On entering into holy orders, he returned to England, 
and became a parish priest among the collier population of Northumberland. 
He was the first to lead the way back in historical research to the times of 
the Heptarchy; and his Wistory of the Anglo-Saxon Church was published 
originally in an obscure manner at Newcastle-on-Tyne, when the author was 
in his thirty-seventh year and unknown as a writer beyond the limits of his 
parish. This volume, however, brought him prominently forward in litera- 
ture; and his subsequent composition and publication of the LHislory of 
England placed him at once among the best writers of the day. The first 
volume was published thirteen years later than the J/istory of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, when Dr. Lingard was the pastor of Hornby. The library 
| of the Vatican was placed at his disposal, with the collection of records left 
| by the Stuarts which are deposited there. His whole life appears to have 
been passed in his clerical avocations and in scholarly re inrement. He was 
a man of whom all parties have spoken well; and his abstinence from the 
politico-religious contests of his day has even added to his reputation. One 

| of his most notable productions is an English version of the New ‘Testament, 
said to be superior to the Douai version. 

A report has been circulated that Dr. Lingard was afraid to die. This 
report has been contradicted by Mr. Johnson of Lancaster, the medical ad- 
| viser and friend of the deceased, in a letter to Mr. Dolman the publisher, 
Dr. Lingard’s nephew. Mr. Johnson is a Protestant, and above su-picion. 

** For many years, probably thirty or more, I have had the confidence of the vene- 
rated historian as his medical adviser and friend. I beg to state, that he never 
manifested, on any occasion whatever, an unreasonable fear of any kind. He was, 
in my humble judgment, as wise and good a man, his mind as highly cultivated and 
as thoroughly disciplined, as is attainable in this life. During the whole of his last 
illness, he was unitormly cheerful, tranquil, and resigned. Not a word or gesture 
betrayed complaint, impatience, or dread of any kind.” 


The “chess tournament” came to a close on Thursday. These are the 
final results of the combats—Herr Anderssen is the victor, beating his four 
antagonists; Mr. Wyvill second, having been three times victorious, but 
beaten by Anderssen ; Mr. Williams third, Mr. Staunton fourth, Herr 
Szen fifth, Captain Kennedy sixth, Messrs. Horwitz and Mucklow, who 
have not played off, seventh and eighth. 


Results of the Registrar-Gencral’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 












Ten Weeks Week. 
of 1841-50. of 1851. 

NN a lr i ll a al 2,882 coco |=608 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 442 ee 49 
EOE DENNER snnccccacncncstnccosesevevsccedesesccceceose 1,980 oe 137 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. . 193 o* 85 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...........6.60se000e 252 ee 42 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration S13 ° 12 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Di 715 ° 61 
Discnses of the Kidneys, Bc......ccsccscccsccccesececscccecs 95 oe if 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c............. 15 oe 1s 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c.... 67 cove il 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.......... 9 cece 5 
Malformations 30 2 
Premature Birth 236 . 2o 
Atrophy......... 213 30 
ARC one eeeevens 4is 3 
BEN ccncncsgsacesccececonvecsveecesessences 86 . 4 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andintemperance,,... 240 eee 26 

Total (including unspecified causes) .........0+e00005 ese 9,750 873 


“*Mass’’ is to be celebrated at Abbotsford: Mr. James Hope, Q.C., is the 
present tenant; he was recently converted to Roman Catholicism. A chapel 
1s fitting up in the Catholic mode. 

The Stockholm journals state that Jenny Lind has purchased one of the 
largest estates in Sweden, that of Beckarshoerg, in the province of Nykoping. 
They oe | that the last letters received by her friends in Sweden contra- 
dict positively reports lately published of her approaching marriage with 
Belletti. 

_ The railways of Holland and Germany are about to be put in communica- 
tion ; the Prussian Government has just given its consent for the construc- 
tion of a line to Arnheim on the Dutch frontier. 

No fewer than 546 foreigners visited Woolwich Dockyard and Arsenal last 
week. 

Since the passing of the Church Building Act, 58 Geo. IIT. ¢. 45, there 
have been 304,062 free sittings appointed in churches erected under the 
act. 

By an awkward typographical error, a daily journal announces that a gen- 
tleman has given “00 guineas’’ towards a certain object. 

Copiapo in Chili was nearly shaken down by an earthquake on the 24th of 
May, in clear and beautiful weather. It is remarked that no noise preceded 
the earthquake. 

The people of Dumfanghy Bay, on the coast of Derry, have had a rich ca 
ture of whales, Seventy or eighty of the monsters crossed the bar at flood- 
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fide, amused themselves for a time in the bay, and then found they could 
a Jaren from want of water. ‘ ; 5 

It has been discovered that the children in the Cork Workhouse have 
peen in the habit of causing inflammation of the ne by dropping into them 

ag Soe of a plant called “bird's milk,’ or by placing threads from their 
~ ve under the eye-lid. ‘Lheir object was to get into the infirmary on 
ssoousit of the better fare. ; ; ; : “gl 

It will be remembered that an island, about 120 feet high and 2000 feet in 
jreumference, suddenly sprung up in 1831 between Sicily and La Pantel- 
—_ It disappeared about a month after, and at a later period even the 
—_, g-lead could give no indication of its existence ; but vessels passing 
ore os it ee it had ‘formerly occupied would sometimes feel a sort of shock, 
= al that it was of volcanic origin. In March last, however, the 
whic «Ne sel Eole, which was taking soundings in the vicinity, discovered 
oo eee its existence ; and we now learn from Naples, that in the 
penne last month, H. M. 8. Scourge, Captain Kerr, veritied the truth of 
the preceding observation, and further discovered that the island, which has 
been christened * Isola Giulia,”’ was only nine feet under water. Captain 
Kerr had a pole with a streamer and an inscription set up on the spot.— 
Journal des Debats. 

A very stout-looking female having been stopped by a Glasgow watchman, 
. rotundity was found to be produced by the bodies of no fewer 





or inordinate 
en dotons fowls which she had stolen. 
=A farmer’s labourer has been fined 5/. by the York Magistrates for sleeping 
between the rails of the York and Neweastle Railway. A train of sixteen 
carriages passed over him ; but the fire-box of the locomotive chanced to be 
a high one, and the man escaped death. It is not stated if the foolish fel- 
low had been drinking when he chose such a place for a nap. 

While Rhodes, a Birkenhead Policeman, was on his rounds at night, a man 
somewhat in liquor accosted him, and asked him to drink, Rhodes appeared 
to consent, and the two entered a house. ‘The Policeman then arrested his 
would-be entertainer, whom he recognized as Fulton, a fellow who had made 
his escape recently from Knutsford Gaol dressed in the turnkey’s clothes. 

A swindler is at work robbing tradesmen by altering Post-office money- 
orders. The swindler goes to a post-office a few miles from London, and gets 
an order for ls. ; then he sends to a tradesman in London for goods, de- 
spatching the Post-office order in payment, the “ 1s.”” being erased and * 6/.”” 
neatly inserted. The tradesman is thrown off his guard, and forwards the 
goods : on applying at the Post-office he finds he has been cheated. 

Count Hippolyte Visarte de Bocarmé, the murderer of his wife's brother, 
was executed at Mons on the 18th instant. He expected a reprieve or a 
pardon up to the latest moment. His behaviour strangely alternated be- 
tween weakness and courage. But he died firmly,—steadily gazing, before 
he lay down, upon the gleaming axe suspended above him. The execution 
seems to have been a solemn spectacle, Cafés, hotels, and shops, were closed, 
and the window-blinds of private houses were drawn down. The Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati and the Dean of St. Wandru attended the accomplished 
criminal to the scaffold. 





BIRTHS, 

On the Mth July, at Stoke Hamond, Bucks, the Lady Julia Bouwens, of adaughter 

On the l6th, at Albury, Surrey, the Wife of Martin F. Tupper, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at York, the Wite of Lieutenant-Colonel Vicars, Royal Engineers, of 
a son. 

On the 17th, 
daughter. 

On the 17th, at Erskine, Lady Blantyre, of a son and heir. 

On the 18th, at Compton Castle, Somersetshire, Mrs. Eveleigh Wyndham, of a son. 

On the 21st, at Danesfield, Bucks, the lon. Mrs. Scott Murray, of a daughter. 

On the 23d, the Wife of Dr. Lankester, F.R.S., Old Burlington Street, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 8th July, at St. Mary-the-Less, Durham, the Rev. Edward Greatorex, 
youngest son of the late Thomas Greatorex, Esq., F R.S , F.L.S., to Elizabeth, third 
daughter of the Venerable Charles Thorp, D.D., Archdeacon of Durham, 

On the 15th, at Hitcham, Suffolk, Joseph Dalton Heoker, M.D., to Frances Har- 
tiet, eldest daughter of the Rev. J. 8S. Henslow, Rector of Hiteham. 

On the 17th, Joseph Kelly, Esq, son of the late James kelly, Esq., of Newtown, 
county Galway, to Mary Anne, tourth daughter of Sir Michael D. Bellew, Bart., of 
Mount Bellew, in the same county. 

On the 19th, at St. James's, Westminster, Lieutenant-Colonel John Eardley Wil- 
mot Inglis, of her Majesty’s Thirty-second Regiment, son of the late Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, to Julia Selina, daughter of Sir Frederic Thesiger, M.P. 

On the 19th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, John Forbes Clark, Esq., only son 
of Sir James Clark, Bart., Attaché to H. M. Embassy at Paris, to Charlotte, only 
daughter of the late Mr. Justice Coltman. 

On the 2ist, at St. Michael's Church, Highgate, the Hon. George Edward Las- 
celles, third son of the Earl of Harewood, to the Lady Louisa Nina Murray, daughter 
of the Earl of Manstield, K.T. 

On the 22d, at the Chapel of the Bavarian Embassy, Warwick Street, Lord Edward 
Vitzalan Howard, son of the Duke of Norfolk, to Miss Augusta Talbot. 

On the 22d, at St. James's Church, Paddington, Edward Humphrys Wiggett, Esq., 
of Baughurst House, Hants, to Margaret Ann, daughter of the late George Wade, 
Esq., of Dunmow, Essex. 

On the 22d, at Thruxton, the Rev. Henry Dyson, Vicar of Barking, Essex, to 
Matilda, youngest daughter of the late Charles Warren, Esq., of Midhurst, Sussex, 
and the Foreign Office 

On the Mth, at Kensington Church, General the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Adam, 
G.C.B., to Ann Lindsay, daughter of the late John Maberly, Esq. 

DEATHS, 

On the 4th July, at Montreal, while commanding the Royal Engineers in Canada, 
Colonel H. W. Lavasour, of that corps. 

On the 13th, at the village of Pentland, near Edinburgh, Margaret Walker ; in her 
103d year. 

On the 16th, at Winchester, the Rev. R. J. Ogle, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford ; in his 26th year. 

On the 17th, at Albury, Surrey, the Hon. Edward Addington, youngest son of the 
tev, Viscount Sidmouth ; in his 16th year. 

On the 17th, the Rev. Edward Phillips, Incumbent of East Tytherley; in his 81st 
year, 

On the 18th, in Upper Bedford Place, the Dowager Lady Mackworth, Relict of the 
late Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart.; in her 85th year. 

On the Isth, at Pitney, Somerset, the Rev. Joseph Shaw, for forty-eight years 
Rector of High Ham, in the same county ; in his 74th year. 

On the 18th, at Hornby, near Lancaster, Dr. Lingard, the historian ; in his 82d 
year. 

On the 19th, at Pentre, Pembrokeshire, Elizabeth Maria, Wife of D. A. Saunders 
davies, Esq., M.P. for Carmarthenshire. 

On the 19th, in Upper Wimpole Street, Francis Newman Rogers, Esq., Q.C., 
Bencher of the Inner Te mple and Recorder of Exeter; in his 59th year. 

On the 19th, the Rev. A. Willis, M.A., Master of the Grammar School and Preacher 
of the town of Ludlow ; in his 46th year. 

On the 19th, at the Vicarage, Kelloe, near Durham, the Rev. Robert Birkett, Vicar 
of Kelloe ; in his 74th year. 


at Syston Court, Gloucestershire, Mrs. F. Newton Dickenson, of a 








| POSTSCRIPT. 


The formidable stage of “Committee” on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
that cost the Commons so many troubled sittings, the Lords glided over 
in a single sitting, last night. Before going into Committee, Lord Monr- 
RAGLE put a string of questions to the Lord Chancellor, with the apparent 
object of eliciting an admission, that as the appointment of Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops in Ireland was declared to be void and null, all clerical acts 
performed under them must be equally void and null. The Lory Cuan- 
CELLOR Was more dextcrously evasive than clear in reply: the bill, he 
said, creates no new law, but only declares the existing law; the Papal 
instrument being null and void, all emanating from it must be so; but 
“much would depend on time and circumstance.” Unsatisfied with this 
explanation, Lord MonrraGLe went on to show, that, offended at what 
had been done by the ** Archbishop ol Westminster,” they were going 
to revenge themselves on the “Archbishop of Dublin,” and to lay 
Ircland under an interdict [which would invalidate marriages and 
introduce endless social contusion}; and therefore he moved an in- 
struction to the Committee to exempt Ireland from the operation 
of the bill. The Lorp CuanceLton made a second explanation, aver- 
ring that the bill would not interfere with the spiritual jurisdiction 
of Bishops. The instruction was supported by Lord Camoys. Vis- 
count CanninG, the Earl of St. Germans, and the Earl of Wiextow, 
condemned the operation of the bill in Ireland; but could not support 
the instruction, because it drew a distinction between the supremacy of 
the Crown in two parts of the United Kingdom. The bill was supported 
by Lord Cranwoxrn, who said explicitly that it would not endanger 
the validity of marriages; by the Bishop of Ossory, who maintained that 
“the Established Church in Ireland is the only suecessor and representa- 
tive of the ancient Church” ; by the Marquis of CLANrIcaRDE; and very 
briefly by Lord Lanspowne. On a division, the instruction was negatived 
by 82 to 17 

More opposition arose on specific parts of the bill, and in Committee 
on the clauses; the leading opponents being the Earl of Aberdeen and 
the Earl of Ellenborough, supported by other Peers, The inconsistency 
of its provisions, their alternative intolerance or impotency, were exposed 
for the hundredth time. Lord Anexpren pointed out, that the word 
“otherwise” prohibited the appointment of any bishops, and yet they 
exempted the bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church. The Earl 


of E.Liennorovcn showed, that in the second clause, the im- 
portant word “ shall" was omitted, and the words “such bull’ 
were inserted, no bull having previously been mentioned! ‘The 
Duke of Areynt strongly objected to the provision which enables 


any informer to sue for the penalty, and he moved to omit it. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR ascribed the insertioa of that clause [by the Opposition in 
the Commons] to the absence of the Lrish Members, That was no reason, 
said the Duke of Newcastie, why the Peers should negleet their duty. 
But in fact, he added, Ministers were afraid to let a word of the bill be 
altered, lest the other Llouse should have an opportunity of revising it. 
The amendment was negatived by 61 to 26, The first clause had been 
carried by 77 to 26; and the remaining clauses and preamble were adopted 
by a majority impatient to pass the bul through the Committee. 


Between noon yesterday and half-past one this morning, the Tlouse ot 
Commons got through a good deal of business, but none of it was yery 
interesting in the discussion 

Mr. Reyxotps moved the adjournment till Monday, [instead of sitting 
today,] on the ground that Lrish measures—the improvement of towns, 
ministers’ money, relief for the distressed districts, even returns for which 
he had moved to establish a bill of indictment against the Poor-law Com- 
missioners—were delayed and slighted. Lord Joun Russert made the 
House laugh by opposing the motion “for the sake of the Irish business.’ 
It was not pressed, 

Several bills were forwarded a stage. Among them was the Patent- 
laws Amendment Bill; which the Arvorney-Genera explained. On first 
applying, an inventor will be empowered to lodge a provisional specitica- 
tion, and he will then receive patent protection for six, or in certain cases 
for nine months; which would supersede the necessity for the present 
secrecy A board of examiners will be appointed, consisting of scientific 
persons, to decide on the confirmation of patents or the objections alleged, 
with an appeal to the Law-vflicers of the Crown, Patents and inventors 
will be classified and registered; a plan enabling reinventors to ascer- 
tain prior discovery and avoid loss, Vatents will be refused to inven- 
tions already practised in foreign countries; though some compensation 
might be devised in Committee for the introducer. After desultory eri- 
ticism, far from unanimous, the bill was read a second time. 

The CuHanceiton of the Excuraver moved the second reading of a 
bill to Zend 130,000/. out of the Consolidated Fund for the purchase of 
the Brompton and Nunhead Cemeteries by the Board of Health, Much 
severe censure was cast on Government and the Board for this miserable 
instalment of the refurmation promised by the Metropolitan Interments 
Bill. The motion, however, was carried by 50 to 26. 





The Ministerial white-bait dinner is announced for Saturday next, the 2d 
of August. 

The Select Committee on Newspaper Stamps have published their report. 
They do not directly recommend the abolition of the stamp, but they sug- 
gest that “news is not in itself a desirable subject of taxation.” 

The delegates of the Peace Congress gave a soirée yesterday at Willis’s 
Rooms to their foreign friends: seven hundred persons were present, 

Two Roman Catholic Bishops—Dr. Turner, Bishop of Salford, and Dr. 
Errington, Lishop of Plymouth, were consecrated yesterday at Manchester, 


| by Cardinal Wiseman ; the Irish Primate Cullen, the Bishop of Beverley, the 
| Bishop of Birmingham, and the Bishop of Northampton, assisting in the 


On the 20th, at Clifton, the Rev. Frederick Myers, Incumbent of 8t. John’s 


Church, Keswick ; in his 39th year. 

On the 21st, Henry Hawarden Gillibrand Fazakerley, Esq., of Gillibrand Hall, and 
Fazakerley House, Lancashire; in his 20th year. 

On the 2ist, at Frogmore Lodge, Hertfordshire, William Hudson, Esq.; in his 
93d year, 

On the 2lst, at Bedgebury Park, Kent, Louisa Viscountess Beresford. 

_On the 21st, Tempest Willoughby Skrimshire Green, youngest son of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Andrew P. Green, of James Street, St. James’s Park ; in his 18th year. 

On the 24th, at Sunderlandwick, Ursula, Relict of the late Horner Reynard, Esq., 
of Sunderlandwick and Hobgreen, in the county of York; in her 66th year. 


ceremony. The spectacle was open to the public. Five shillings was charged 
for the choir-aisles, half-a-crown and eighteenpence for other places, At 
these prices there was a full church. 

A Roman Catholic priest is aceused by the Secretary of the Ragged Schools, 
in a letter to the Zines, of exciting the ill feeling of the people against the 
schools in Edward Mews, near Manchester Square. The women and chil- 
dren have torn up Bibles, Testaments, and little reward-books, with * hor- 
rible yells,’ opposite the schools. The priests are said to have threatened 


their flocks, that if their children were not removed from the schools, their 
| names would be called at the altar. 


The proximate cause of the outburst, 
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which took place so long ago as the 16th instant, was an attempt on the 
t of the priest to get at the names of the children in the school by walk- 
ag in and asking them their names. 


Sarah Barber has been found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, at Not- 
tingham, for poisoning her husband at Eastwood. Ingram, her paramour, 
‘was acquitted. 

A “ fast ’? young man died at Pisa, rejecting the good offices of sundry 
monks, who threatened him with “the Devil’; and exacting a promise 
from a friend that he would not leave his body until it was buried. The 
friend, a Corsican, accordingly watched over the body in the burial-ground. 
At dead of night, “ the Devil” stood WW his side, draped in black and red, 
having enormous horns and a long tail. Te was asked what he wanted; 
but as he gave no intelligible reply, and made advances towards the body, 
the Corsican coolly drew a pistol and shot the Devil dead. He proved to be 
the convent * bellman’! 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanor, Fripay Arrrrnoon. 

The English Funds were heavy at the commencement of the week, and in- 
dications of feebleness were observable in the market. Since Wednesday, 
the appearance has been firmer, and the closing prices this afternoon are 
slightly higher than those of last week : but the transactions have been in- 
significant. The rate of discount continues the same. In Foreign Ex- 
changes, the only material variation is a decline in the rate upon Vienna of 
about one florin per pound sterling, occasioned by the reported negotiation of 
a loan in that city. Nothing definite has transpired as to the terms of the 
proposed loan. ; , 

In the Foreign Market, Sardinian Scrip continued depressed at between 
1} and 1 per cent discount, until this morning, when an influential purchase 
had the effect of raising the price to par; but the closing quotation is again 
lower—about } discount. Mexican Bonds, after being at 304 ex-dividend, 
(equivalent to a quotation of 313 with dividend,) have improved again, and 
close this afternoon at about 30}. Spanish Stock of every description is 
lower, and the market heavy, with little business. The Russian Four-and- 
a-half per Cent Bonds continue steady at recent prices, though the purchases 
on French account have not been so extensive as usual. The other 
Northern European Bonds are without material change. Peruvian and South 
American Stocks generally are unchanged. Portuguese Bonds are rather firmer : 
the dividend due Ist January 1850 is now in course of payment, subject to 
a deduction of 25 per cent; that is, the dividend both upon the converted 
Four per Cent and unconverted Five per Cents, amounting to 2 per cent for 
the half-year in question, will be paid at the rate of 1} per cent. The 
Coupons are to be sent for payment to the Portuguese Financial Agency, Fins- 
bury Chambers, London Wall, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

The Share Market was extremely depressed in the early part of the week ; 
but a reaction has since occurred, the closing prices this afternoon being be- 
tween 2/. and 3/. above the lowest. The transactions in Foreign Shares have 
been more extensive than usual; some considerable purchases having oc- 
curred for the French market, where the quotations were for some days from 
four to seven francs per share higher than here. These transactions have 
not caused any material improvement in prices ; as, in consequence of failures 
at Liverpool, a very large amount of French Shares were thrown upon our 
market, and the foreign demand was thus readily supplied. 

SatuRDAY TwELvE o'CLock. 

The English Stocks are firmer this morning, but with very little business. 
The opening price of Consols was 96} { for Moncey and 963 buyers for Ac- 
count, and the market is now firm at those quotations. The transactions in 
the Foreign Market have been unimportant, and prices are nominally the 
same as yesterday. The improved appearance of the Share Market con- 
tinues, but the transactions recorded are as yet unimportant. 





persuaded her father, a Venetian Senator, not to hang La Tisbe'’s mother 
a wandering street-vocalist, who sang ballads against the magnates, 4 
crucifix given by the woman to Catarina reveals to La Tisbe her bene. 
factress ; and now, conquering her jealous rage, she devotes herself to the 
safety of the lovers. By a narcotic which she administers to (Cg. 
tarina, pretending it is a real poison, she is able to thwart the designs 
of the Podesta, who has discovered that his wife’s conduct is at least— 
odd, and has resolved to destroy her secretly. The narcotic and a sham 
burial render the lady free to unite herself with her lover, (like the hero. 
ine of Mr. Hunt's Legend of Florence,) and La Tisbe has the happiness of 
being stabbed by Rodolfo, who for a moment supposed that she had 
poisoned Catarina. 

The character of La Tisbe constitutes the whole literary merit of the 
piece. A coquettish playfulness is admirably kept up, and the storms of 
gricf and rage are impassioned and effective. The power of expressing 
the greatest variety of emotions is one of Mademoiselle Rachel’s most emi- 
nent qualities; and hence it is no wonder that she has revived a play 
not much esteemed by the literary world, but affording favourite oppor. 
tunities to the actress. The other personages are mere agents to work out 
the plot; but Catarina was made important here by the force with which 
Mademoiselle Rebecca Felix (a sister of Mademoiselle Rachel) illustrated 
one of the principal situations. 


Another novelty has been produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; an Ita- 
lian version of Auber’s last opera, La Corbeille d’ Oranges, which has been 
so unanimously pronounced a total failure that we think it superfluous to 
take any further notice of it. With many admirable qualities as a mana- 
ger—enterprise, liberality, and most honourable dealing—Mr. Lumley 
falls into one error, He has not faith in the taste and judgment of the 
public, but thinks it necessary to minister to their supposed insatiable 
appetite for mere novelty. During this season, instead of a well-matched 
working company, composing an efficient whole, and perfected by much 
practice together, we have had a number of “ stars,” produced in succes- 
sion, and heralded as objects of individual and for the time exclusive 
attraction. We have had Caroline Duprez, Sontag, Alaymo, Fioren- 
tini, Cruvelli, Alboni; each a prima donna having her own particular 
sphere, and conducing nothing by their number to the strength of the 
company, for scarcely any two of them can be brought into combination. 
While one has shone, the others have disappeared. Then there has been 
a constant succession of new pieces, most of them of such a quality that 
their run for above a night or two could not have been reasonably antici- 
pated. No judicious counsellor would have advised the production of Le 
Tre Nozze, or Florinda, or the Corbeille d Oranges. 

The other house has been pursuing an opposite policy. The Covent 
Garden company can bring its whole strength to bear upon one point, 
while it does not contain a single new name of any consequence ; anda 
few masterpicces of standard excellence are performed with a perfection 
of ensemble which satisfies the most refined taste, while it nightly fills the 
house to overflowing. 


Miss Faucit’s acting in the Lady of Lyons, Romeo and Juliet, and As 
you Like it, at the Olympic Theatre, proved successful enough to lead to 
a recngagement. 


Madame Clara Novello—she has laid aside her Italian title on returning to 
her profession—has sung at Exeter Hall, last week and this, in 7/e Messiah 
and Elijah. Her vocal powers are not in any respect impaired ; and her 
whole performance evinced that thorough musical education which placed 
her, at an early age, at the head of the English singers. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Red Lion Square, 25th July 1851. 
The late Duke of Bridgewater gave his pictures to be held as heirlooms 
by the persons taking his estates. Many of your readers will recollect the 
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Cheatres ant Rlusir. 

The drama of Angelo, Tyran de Padoue, which is among the earlier 
works of M. Victor Hugo, was recently added to the Parisian répertoire | 
of Mademoiselle Rachel, and she has brought it with her to St. James's | 
Theatre. 

All Victor THugo’s plays have about them something of the stamp | 
which is vaguely called melodramatic; and the prose dramas, of which 
Angelo is one, have more of it than the rest, because verse itself produces | 
a sort of elevation. But still they are not to be confounded with those | 
vulgar productions in which there is no development of character, and 
which rely on means simply physical. ‘They are all to a certain extent 
written with a “purpose”; and that purpose is to show, that however 
depraved a person may be, one spark of goodness will sanctify the entire 
nature. Triboulet, pander to the vices of Francis the First, and Lucrezia | 
Borgia, have their wickedness redeemed by the strong sentiment of 
parental love; the notorious Marion de I’'Orme is found capable of a 
disinterested passion; and in the courtesan La Tisbe, the heroine of 
our present play, there is a sublime gratitude which overbalances every 
defect. As nothing can be more easy, and at the same time (except for 
children ?) more uninstructive, than painting vice perfectly black and 
goodness perfectly white, this method of treatment is by some considered 
mischievous, the one virtue coming in as a sort of apologist for the thou- | 
sand crimes with which it is linked. However, it is not here that the 
real moral danger of the modern French drama lies. There is nothing 
dangerous in charity; and without a strong tendency to believe that un- 
der a crust of wickedness some virtue may still exist, charity is impos- 
sible. The danger of the plays is in the themes selected, in the sort of 
vices for which the apology is made. Lucréce Borgia, for instance, is not 
objectionable because it teaches that even a Borgia may have a divine spark 
in her soul, but because it familiarizes the public with crimes which had 
better not be talked of at all, and the reflection on which may, in uncul- 
tivated minds, give rise to impure imaginings. 

In its structure, Angelo is neither more nor less than an ingenious 
melodrame. La Tisbe, the mistress of Angelo, Podesta of Padua, dis- 
covers that her favourite lover, Rodolfo, is enamoured of Catarina, the 
Podesta’s wife, She surprises the half-guilty pair in an interview, and 
would sacrifice them to her wrath. Catarina, however, when a child, had ' 


| 
| 
| 


liberality with which the public were admitted to visit this collection at 
Stafford House. When this mansion was pulled down to make way for 
Bridgewater House, the pictures were removed to the private residence of 
Lord Ellesmere, then entitled to the Bridgewater estates, and this house did 
not afford the necessary convenience for the admission of the public. Even 
here, however, though anything like free exhibition was impossible, measures 
were taken to meet individual applications. Foreigners were rarely at any 
time refused admittance ; and when the family were not resident, the collection 
was open to many hundreds of persons, by tickets procurable at Mr. Smith's, 
of Bond Street. A silly notion which I cannot trace to its origin, but which 
has probably derived its prevalence from the very liberality which it de- 
oes and impugns, has long and generally prevailed, viz. that the 
iolder of the estates is bound to allow the public to have free access to the 
»ietures. Now, being concerned professionally for the trustees of the late 
Juke of Bridgewater, I am enabled to state distinctly that there is not one 
word in the will, or any other document, which imposes any condition what- 
ever relating to the exposition of the pictures; and therefore, whatever has 
been done by the Earl of Ellesmere and the late Duke of Sutherland has 
been entirely of their own free will. Indeed, I have heard that the late 
Duke of Sutherland, to prove the groundlessness of the notion, ordered the 
collection to be shut up for a time. 
Lan, Sir, your obedient servant, Brooke Turner. 
London, 24th July 1851. 

Sm—tThe lesson deducible from Times correspondence on the Grosvenor 
Pictures had not been lost upon me; but I did fancy that the favour of a 
spontaneous order of admission from the noble owner would have been in- 
disputable. On the faith of such a passport, I made my way to Grosvenor 
House through the drizzle of this present afternoon: but I had reckoned 
without—shall I say the weather, or the Lord Steward of the Houschold’s 
grammar? However this may be, a little note at the foot of the admission, 
to the effect that “if the day is wet, the party may come next day instead” 
—and which I had interpreted permissively, was found to be obligatory; 
the law being very civilly laid down to me by his Lordship’s porter. Now 
my engagements will not permit me to return “ next day.’ 

We shall soon have two “ Westminster Halls’’ famous for delays and 
disappointments. Legislators find it up-hill work with the elder sister, and 
have to fight the County Courts battle step by step: but I will venture to 
suggest Lindley Murray as an effectual antidote in the concerns of the se- 
cond, so far as they have adversely affected 

Litera Scripta MANET. 

Mr. Munro has received a commission from Mr. Gladstone to execute in 
marble his group of Paolo and Francesca, the plaster cast of which we men- 
tioned as almost the only work of promise in the English sculpture-room at 
the Great Exhibition. 
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— 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE IMPERIAL OBSTACLE. 

*vERYBODY joins in expressing dissatisfaction at a Ministry that 
a t enforce its own purpose: that is an old story, but the con- 
por a of the extreme practical inconvenience attending the 
duration of such a Ministry is a newer feeling, only just attaining 

: eth. 
ee a question whether or not there shall be two or 
three Jews in Parliament: that is a matter which concerns justice 
to a particular class but does not actively concern the nation. Still, 

-yen in this matter a practical inconvenience is inflicted on that 
meritorious class of citizens by the existence of the present 
Ministry in office; and such practical consequence will be seen 
more distinetly if we imagine the alternative cases. : li we had a 
Minister at the head of affairs really bent upon carrying a bill for 
the removal ‘of the last of the Jewish disabilities, unquestionably 
such a man, possessing the resources of ofliee, would have been 
able to bend the Parliament to his will, and the thing would have 
} We are without the advantage of possessing such a 





been done. “ : ; eee . 
Minister. On the other hand, if we had in office a Ministry avowing 


hostility to removing the last disability of the Jews, that op- 
pugnaney, amongst others, would be a valid reason for appealing to 
the judgment of the nation at large; and then, at no great dis- 
tance of time, we should be able to put a Ministry into office for 
the purpose of carrying the Jew Bill. The actual state of things 
offers neither of those udvantages. We have in office a set of men 
who are not bent on carrying the measure; and yet, inasmuch as 
they profess that they mean to carry it, they disarm the larger 


portion of those who might foree the measure in by the help of a | 


new Ministry. Meanwhile, no one knows whether the policy of 
the country really is to let the Jews into Parliament or not; and 
the gentlemen of that race are not only kept on the tenterhooks of 
suspense, but are put to a great waste of expenditure, which would 


be spared if they found in the Government frankness cither of co- | 


operation or resistance. ; 
The same kind of practical inconvenience attends still more im- 
portant classes of measures. Sanitary Reform, for example, is 
adopted by the Government to smother it. The Sanitary Reform 
Association possessed some kind of life and influence ; it made way 
with proselytes, it obtained adherents in high places; there was 
decided progress—until it was, as it were, adopted by Government, 
and turned into a Board of Health. At the present moment we 


have a Government professing sanitary reform, and preventing it. , 


They will not permit the oflicialized reformers to do what is 
needed; and yet, if the earnest reformers outside threaten to take 
strenuous measures, as besieged barbarians have held up the wo- 
men and children of the besiegers, so do Ministers expose the 


brother reformers in duresse to the shafts of the assailants. Mean- | 
while, all sorts of private interests are damaged. Improvements 


in drainage and building that might spontaneously have been car- 
ried out are arrested till people shall know what is to be done. 
Improvements in water-supply, property in water companies, ul- 
terior extensions to fit the ever-extending town, are locked up, and 
in some cases subjected to deterioration. The loss to property, the 
inconvenience to shareholders and public, are direct results of the 
existence of such a Ministry in oflice. 

It is the same, scarcely to a minor extent, with Law Reform. 
The public is hardly aware of the progress which opinion has made, 
within the last few years, in the minds of eminent lawyers ; so that 
a great instalment of amended law is ready for execution. The 


Ministry adopt it, and they do pass just enough to warrant the | 


name. But they put at the head of ‘the law, first a man actually 


opposed to law reform, and then a man who sympathises too deeply | 


with the inferior devices of the law 


witness his speech in the de- 


bate on the Cape Constitution—to be very anxious for reform ; and | 
in neither case can the step-parents of Law Reform muster suflicient | 


The 


heartiness or courage to insist on fulfilling their own intent. 


consequence is, that many a suitor in the Courts of Chancery or | 


Common Law is still subjected to delays, expenses, and losses, 


which he might have been spared under another Ministry. Those | 


expenses and losses are his fine for having a professing but not 
acting Ministry in office. 

Parliamentary Reform is in a similar predicament. If it is 
desirable to have reform at all, we must incur some evil by its 


procrastination ; and when the present Ministers adopt Parlia- | 


mentary Reform, we all anticipate the sequel : it is either a talk, to 
get up some credit, or if there is to be anything substantial in it, 
it will encounter objection ; and as the Ministerial party professes 
to measure its will inversely by the resistance which it encounters, 
the objectors actually hold ‘a veto. Many reforms might be com- 


manded, and have been ae d, by Mr. Locke King, Mr. Dun- | 


combe, Mr. Henry Berkeley, and others; but they have all been 
hegatived, to make way for the great Ministerial reform of “next 


session.” At this time, therefore, all that we have with certainty | 


realized by having the present Ministry in office is a negation of 
We, plan of reform in Parliament. 
any substantial improvement in taxation is to be expected, or 
the completion of free trade, or any alleviation for the agricultural 
distress,” which the Queen's Speech thinks it needful to deplore 
and Sir Charles Wood to recognize in his offering of seed-duties—if 
one of these things is to be desired, and is in itself practicable, the 
real obstacle to it is the existence of a promising, non-performing 
Ministry. 


It is the same not only with reform but with peace in the Colo- 


nies, possibly with the integrity of the Colonial Empire. The 
Colonies cannot learn of the present Ministers what they mean to 
do. They will neither dictate to the Colonies nor perform what 
the colonists want, but are ever trimming between tyranny and 
concession. It is evident from the debates in Parliament, that 
both the Cape colony and the Australias would obtain a settlement 
of the questions which agitate them, if there were any other Minis- 
try in oftice rather than this one which professes to have a special 
vocation to the settlement of Colonial questions, but has opened 
more and settled fewer than almost any Ministry that ever 
existed. " « 

That a Ministry should retain office when it cannot carry for- 
ward its own policy, is a serious infraction of our constitutional 
theory and practice : professedly the constitution works by sending 
into office that Ministry which can put its own policy into practice 
beeause such policy has the concurrence of the Parliamentary 
majority; and the remaining in office when that qualification has 
ceased is an offence against constitutional rule, not only because it 
subjects the country to the negative part of a policy which is not that 
of the national majority, but because it keeps out the party that 
ought to be in office. Such is the theanctionl conclusion; but we 
have become used to the reproach of seeing the Russell Ministry in 
office after its qualification has expired. We have not yet got 
used to the practical inconveniences—the political perils, the vex- 
ations, the losses, and the actual expenses—resulting from that 
continuance: on the contrary, those inconveniences form an ac- 
cumulating stock of the raw material of indignation; and so Lord 
John dismisses his Queen’s Parliament, for their country trip, to 
employ the recess in reckoning up the cui bono of a Liberal Minis- 
try. 





THE NEXT REFORM BILL. 

Tur Prime Minister has announced a new Reform Bill for next 
session, and has thrown out hints of a kind which induce men, 
even such as might be reckoned hardheaded, to expect that the 
promised boon will be a really great and striking measure. We 
would not set bounds to the possibility of dramatic surprises, and 
yet we think that materials exist for estimating the probable re- 
sult of the Reform movement thus advertised. 

No doubt, much might be done to amend the actual franchise, 
simply by making it a reality—by abolishing those impediments 
which abate or neutralize it, such as the rate-paying clauses, or the 
intimidation of open voting in small boroughs; but it is against 
relaxation of the pecuniary restrictions on the franchise, or the 
shieldof the ballot, that the obstinacy of the Prime Minister has been 
peculiarly displayed. Besides, such mere patching of the existing 
franchise could hardly form that striking measure which is to outdo 
Mr. Locke King and to be the instrument for regenerating the 
Whig party. 

Lord John Russell has thrown out a hint, apropos to Mr. Tuf- 
nell’s proposition, that he might adopt the idea of abolishing the 
property qualification for Members of Parliament. With un- 
wonted frankness and gaucherie, however, he accompanied that 
hint with the admission that he does not expect middle-class Mem- 
bers, either traders or farmers, to accept seats in Parliament ; 
which their cireumstances would prevent them from doing unless 
there were payment of Members, and to that he is decidedly op- 
posed. Ie adopts the removal of the property qualification, there- 
fore, because he expects that it will make no substantial difference : 
from this section of his bill, we are to expect nothing very strik- 
ing—no more than a Liberal concession to an ultra-Liberal 
crotchet. 

In touching upon the Scarborough election, the Times waxes 
wroth against small boroughs, and writes in a manner calculated 
to adumbrate some reform in the direction of amended Parliament- 
ary districts, at least to the extent of abolishing the small bo- 
roughs and transferring their representatives to larger constituen- 
cies. In this portion of its work the Reform Bill was confessedly 
imperfect ; it abolished the so-called rotten boroughs, but left some 
which were so small as to be almost of necessity nomination bo- 
roughs; and the Liberal party suffered itself to be bribed into 
relaxing the rigour of the reform, because the leaving of the 
smaller boroughs was so managed as to throw a balance into the 
hands of the Whig aristocracy. There it still remains; the Whig 
aristocracy being more than ever resolute “to stand by its order.” 
We have not had a hint that Ministers intend to abolish either St. 
Alban’s, Tiverton, Scarborough, or Ripon. Yet if they did not do 
much more than ¢hat for the better distribution of Parliamentary 
voting, the bill would not be worth the fuss that has already been 
made about it, and it will certainly cause some awkward disap- 
pointments even among the friends of Ministers. 

Although there are many things to be included ina new Reform 
Bill besides the extension of the suffrage, that must after all con- 
stitute the important staple of the measure; and the main ques- 
tion respecting the bill of next session must be, whether it will 
effect such an extension of the franchise as to excite any general 
interest? On this particular point we have special data. Mr. 


| Locke King’s motion, which was to assimilate the county franchise 


| to that of boroughs, was opposed by Lord John Russell as if it 


were too insignificant: Lord John therefore is bound, at the very 
least, to effect a larger extension than Mr. King proposed: but 
will it be enough to alter the present state of things, or to attract 
any general interest? There is much room for doubt. The 
“ Lesser Charter,” proposed by Mr. Hume and the Financial Re- 
formers, went considerably beyond Mr. Locke King, and yet 
it excited not the slightest interest. Indeed, the working- 
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classes, whom it was intended chiefly to propitiate, viewed 
it with great suspicion. It proposed a suffrage all but uni- 
versal, in such a way, however, as to make the exclusion of the 
small number unenfranchised the more offensive. If the Little 
Charter created no public interest, it is unlikely that any measure 
falling short of that would disturb the general equanimity with 
hopes too lively. Yet it is not at all probable that Lord John Rus- 
sell intends to eome out as the rival of Sir Joshua Walmsley. Lord 
John’s extension of the franchise may be expected to lie some- 
where between Mr. Locke King’s and Sir Joshua’s, but most likely 
reirer to Mr. King’s. 

We cannot anticipate, therefore, that in the series of Reform 
Bills which have been before Parliament, this one promised for 
next session will be of any transcendant interest. But to stir up 
the question of Parliamentary Reform, without doing anything 
that is worth the stir, is to throw a great argument into the hands 
of the Anti-Reformers: without securing the satisfaction of the 
Reform party, it must unsettle many things, and must lend to the 
opponents of Reform all the objections founded on that unsettle- 
ment. We say nothing of the damage brought upon Reform by 
the mere trading in cant; we say nothing of the diseredit which 
may accrue under the preliminary agitation about the bill from 
the vulgar tactics of the mere dealers in seats: what we assert is, 
that a Reform Bill which is not in itself sufticiently considerable 
to be worth having, had better be left alone, than be achieved 
through all the mischief and odium of party conflict and factious 
intrigue. But will it be achieved ? Not, if we may judge from the 
past, by Lord John or his party. He has now reduced Reform to 
the level of one of his last dying speeches, in which nobody be- 
lieves ; and it is one which ean scarcely be adopted by Stanley, as 
Lord John’s Sugar and Corn promises were fulfilled by Peel. His 
Reform only blocks up independent Members: his rival adver- 
tisement has only given us a ede “ery” and a bankrupt cant, in 
lieu of the substance which we might have had. It is an Anti- 
Reform proceeding. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLET ON NAPLES. 
Or all the events of this year, at home or abroad, one of the most 
striking is the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the 
State Prosecutions of Naples.* If the mere announcement has 
caused such a demand as to call forth a second edition almost be- 
fore the first was published, the perusal of it will excite a still 
greater sensation in this country, and, though for different reasons, 
on the Continent. In this country it will create sentiments of sur- 
prise and horror. Although the general character of the state- 
ments is not new, they come before the world with an aspect wholly 
novel. From this pamphlet the cautious Englishman will learn 
with amazement that the charges of the Italian Patriots against 





the Government of Naples are not only true, but even fall short of | 
the reality ; that the ease stated with every conceivable precaution, | 


not by a Pepe or a Mazzini, but by a Gladstone—a leader of our 
own Conservative party, a man only too scrupulous and fas- 
tidiously exaect—is stronger than they ever conceived it to be. 

The very precautions that he uses to exclude everything but his 
own main object—to avoid everything like a cumulative case 
against Naples—give to his narrative an appalling force. The 
reader understands that he is perusing only a part of the whole 
history against that iniquitous Government. Before stating the 
facts, Mr. Gladstone expressly sets aside any political or social 
questions, whether of logical relation or of legal right, arising 
out of the Constitution: he treats that as a mere dream or 
fiction. He excludes the question of Sicily. He raises no poli- 
tical questions except those which are forced upon him by the 
details that he has to relate. He begins, as a member of the 
great Conservative party in Europe, with a bias in favour of esta- 
blished government. We need not tell our readers who Mr. 
Gladstone is; with what high constitutional feelings, with what 
disciplined reasoning, with what a deep sense of responsibility, he 
must enter upon a statement of the kind—a statement deliberately 
received by a nobleman not less than himself distinguished for 
highminded Conservatism, Lord Aberdeen, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in Sir Robert Peel’s Administration. 

Such is the writer. He begins by contradicting the “ general 
impression that the organization of the governments of Southern 
Italy is defective—that the administration of justice is tainted 
with corruption—that instances of abuse or cruelty among subor- 
dinate public functionaries are not uncommon, and that political 
offences are punished with severity, and with no great regard to 
the forms of justice.” This vague supposition has no relation to 
the actual truth of the Neapolitan case. 

“It is not mere imperfection, not corruption in iow quarters, not occasional 
severity, that I am about to describe : it 1s incessant, systematic, deliberate 
violation of the law, by the power appointed to watch over and maintain it. 
It is such violation of human and written law as this, carried on for the pur- 

se of violating every other law unwritten and eternal, human and divine ; 


| 





the freedom, ay, and even if not by capital sentences, the hs, of men an 
the most virtuous, upright, intelligent, distinguished, and refined of tt 
whole community ;_ it is the savage and cowardly system of moral as wel] 
in a lower degree of physical torture, through which the sentences extractal 
from the debased courts of justice are carried into effect. 

“The effect of all this is, total inversion of all the moral and social ideas 
Law, instead of being respected, is odious. Foree, and not affection, is the 
foundation of government. There is no association, but a violent antagon. 
ism, between the idea of freedom and that of order. The governing powe 
which teaches of itself that it is the image of God upon earth, is clot ed ip 
the view of the overwhelming majority of the thinking public with al] the 
vices for its attributes. I have seen and heard the strong and too true expres. 
sion used, ‘This is the negation of God erected into a system of goyem, 
ment. 

General belief calculates that the political prisoners in th 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies are in number between fifteen » 
twenty and thirty thousand: the Government seems to confess t) 
two thousand, but the reader of Mr. Gladstone's pamphlet will ng 
believe the Neapolitan Government; facts and figures stated by 
Mr. Gladstone, official but not possible to be concealed, show thy 
the estimate of two thousand is unreasonable, that of twenty 
thousand not unreasonable. Amongst the persons imprisoned » 
exiled was the whole “ Opposition” in the Chamber of Deputies 
elected under the Constitution. 

The law of Naples requires that personal liberty shall be jp. 
violable except under warrant of a court of justice: but in fact 
men are continually seized, “by the score, by the hundred, by 
the thousand, without any warrant whatever, sometimes withoy 
even any written authority at all, or anything beyond the wor 
of a policeman—constantly without any statement whateye 
of the nature of the offence.” The lowest creatures are em. 
ployed as police agents; the prisoner is taunted into sedition, 
or charges are fabricated; the courts refuse to receive evideng 
in favour of the prisoner. As a specimen of the treatment, Mr 
Gladstone relates in detail the case of Carlo Poerio, a distinguished 
lawyer, a late Cabinet Minister, a strict Constitutionalist of th 
respectable English pattern. He was accused, by means of 
repeated forgeries and barefaced fabrications, of belonging to 4 
Republican seet; his accuser was Jervolino, a disappointed appli- 
cant for some low oflice; one of his fellow prisoners, a noble, was 
vainly urged by the Director of Police, under promises of “ar. 
rangement” and threats of “destruction,” to testify to Poerios 
acquaintance with certain Revolutionary handbills: at the trial, 
Jervolino could answer no questions about the pretended society; 
a witness deposed that Jervolino received a pension of twelve du- 


: . : ' 
eats a month from the Government; Poerio was allowed to call n 7 
more witnesses; his judge was one of the persons threatened to be § 


assailed by the pretended society, and the same judge makes n 
secret of his opinion that all persons charged by the King’s Go- 
vernment ought to be found guilty. 

One specimen of this judge’s effrontery may be given. 

“In two cases it happened to be within the knowledge of the counsel fa 
the prisoners that the perjured witnesses against them did not even know 
them by sight. In one of these the counsel desired to be allowed to ask the 
witness to point out the accused persons among the whole number of thox 
charged, who were all sitting together. The Court refused permission. I 
the other case, the counsel challenged the witness to point out the man of 
whose proceedings he was speaking. If I am rightly informed, Navarm, 
whom I have so lately mentioned, affecting not to hear the question, called 
out to the prisoner, * Stand up, Signor Nisco; the Court has a question & 
ask you.” This was done, and counsel then informed that he might pursue 
his examination. A laugh of bitter mockery ran through the court.” 

Poerio was condemned to twenty-four years of irons. 

“In February last, Poerio and sixteen of the coaccused (with few of whom, 
however, he had had any previous acquaintance) were confined in the Bagm 
of Nisida, near the Lazaretto. For one half-hour in the week, a little pro 
longed by the leniency of the superintendent, they were allowed to sce thei 
friends outside the prison, This was their sole view of the natural beauties 
with which they were surrounded. At other times they were exclusively 
within the walls. The whole number of them, except I think one, then im 
the infirmary, were confined night and day ina ee room of about sixteen 
palms in length by ten or twelve in breadth, and about ten in height; ! 
think with some small yard for exercise. Something like a fifth must be 
taken off these numbers to convert palms into feet. When the beds were 
let down at night there was no space whatever between them; they could 
only get out at the foot, and being chained two and two, only in pairs. In 
this room they had to cook or prepare what was sent them by the kindness 
of their friends. On one side, the level of the ground is over the top of the 
room; it therefore reeked with damp; and from this, tried with long con- 
finement, they declared they suffered greatly. There was one window, @ 
course unglazed : and let not an Englishman suppose that this constant acces 
of the air in the Neapolitan climate is agreeable or innocuous; on the com 
trary, it is even more important to health there than here to have the means 
of excluding the open air, for example, before and at sunset.  Vicissitude of 


| climate, again, is quite as much felt there as here, and the early morning ® 
| sometimes bitterly cold. 


“ Their chains were as follows. Each man wears a strong leather girth 
round him above the hips. ‘To this are secured the upper ends of two chaint 
One chain of four long and heavy links descends to a kind of double ring 
fixed round the ankle. ‘The second chain consists of eight links, each of the 


| same weight and length with the four; and this unites the two prisoners t- 


gether, so that they can stand about six feet apart. Neither of these chains 


| is ever undone, day or night. The dress of common felons, which, as well # 


it is the wholesale persecution of virtue when united with intelligence, | 


operating upon such a scale that entire classes may with truth be said to be 
its object, so that the Government is in bitter and cruel as well as utterly 
illegal hostility to whatever in the nation really lives and moves and forms 
the main-spring of practical progress and improvement ; it is the awful pro- 
fanation of public religion, by its notorious icon, in the governing powers, 
with the violation of every moral law under the stimulants of fear and ven- 
geance ; it is the perfect prostitution of the judicial oftice, which has made it, 
under veils only too threadbare and transparent, the degraded recipient of 
the vilest and clumsiest forgeries, got up wilfully and deliberately, by the 
immediate advisers of the Crown, for the purpose of destroying the peace, 

* “ Two Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen on the State Prosecutions of the Neapolitan 
Government. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. for the University of Ox- 
ford. Second edition.” Published by Mr. Murray. 


the felon’s cap, was there worn by the late Cabinet Minister of King Ferdi- 
nand of Naples, is composed of a rough and coarse red jacket, with trouser 
of the same material—very like the cloth made in this country from what ® 
called devil's dust ; the trousers are nearly black in colour. On his head he 
had a small cap which makes up the suit ; it is of the same material. The 
trousers button all the way up, that they may be removed at night without 
disturbing the chains. 

“The weight of these chains, I understand, is about eight rotoli, or be 
tween sixteen and seventeen English pounds for the shorter one, which must 
be doubled when we give each prisoner his half of the longer one. The pF 
soners had a heavy limping movement, much as if one leg had been shorter 
than the other. But the refinement of suffering in this case arises from 
circumstance that here we have men of education and high feeling chained 
incessantly together. For no purpose are these chains undone: and the 
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J uly 20, 
meaning of 
strictly. i 
Poerio has since 
on at Ischia. 


an Crimine ab uno disce omnes”; this is only one specimen of 
= Mr. Gladstone visited other prisons, tasted the black bread, 
many- . But we break off: 


¢ aie aste the loathsome soup. 
og cot hag epheser procure the sade. A —he will not lay it 
oo till be has read it through, and he will then understand 
— re we are tempted to multiply these specimens. 
how. Gladstone had refrained from publishing the first letter, in 
de that Lord Aberdeen, as an individual, might make a friendly 
peo tation to the Government of Naples. The statement 
rye met by miserable special-pleading, Mr. Gladstone 
publishes his letter; with a second, explaining the cause of the 
delay. 


« On the Government of Naples I had no claim whatever; but as a man 


-1¢ and knew it to be my duty to testify to what I had credibly heard, or 
I felt and os of the needless and acute sufferings of men. Yet, aware 
rarer fae sabe when once launched, is liable to be used for purposes 
that -_ en nae desired by those who bear it, and that in times of irrita- 
se oa - iseiving, such as these are on the Continent of Europe, slight 
eae dyoodny casionally produce, or may tend and aid to produce, effects less 
1 willingly postponed any public appeal until the case should 
have been seen in private by those whose conduct it princ ipally touched. It 
has been soseen. They have made their option. 

But in this second letter he goes somewhat further back ; tracing 
the cause of judicial corruption in the political corruption of the 
Neapolitan Government. He cites the Constitution empowering 
the people to clect that Parliament w hose entire Opposition has 
been driven into imprisonment or exile; establishing a “limited, 
hereditary, and constitutional Monarchy, under representative 
forms” ; establishing a Chamber of Peers and Deputies ; declaring 
that “no description of impost can be decreed except in virtue of 
a law ”; also that “personal liberty is guaranteed, except under 
«due warrant of law.” Now in fact this Constitution is violated 
in all essentials: how personal liberty is respected, we have seen ; 
there exists no Chamber of Peers or Deputies; “all taxes are im- 
posed and levied under royal authority alone”; in short, “ the 
monarchy of Naples is perfectly absolute and unlimited.” Know- 
ing these facts, the reader will be shocked to peruse the adjuration 
which is in the preamble to the Constitution, given by King Fer- 
dinand, as he says, “of our own full, free, and spontaneous will "— 

“In the awful name of the Most H ily and Almighty God, the Trinity in 
Unity, to whom alone it appertains to read the depths of the heart, and whom 
we loudly invoke as the judge of the simplicity of our intentions, and of the 
unreserved sincerity with which we have determined to enter upon the paths 
of the new political order ; eo 

“Having heard, with mature deliberation, our Council of State ; 

“We have decided upon proclaiming, and we do proclaim, as irrevocably 
ratified by us, the following Constitution.” 

In that awful name ! 

But even that is justified—not by the precedents of the King’s 
two immediate predecessors, though they are strictly applicable— 
but by a deliberate attempt to corrupt the Neapolitan mind. A 
book has been published and forced into general use, entitled 
“Catechismo Filosofico, per Uso delle Seuole Inferiori ”; the au- 
thorship of which is ascribed to an ecclesiastic at the head of the 
Commission of Public Instruction. It is a catechism for young 
scholars, in the form of a dialogue between master and scholar ; 
and is avowedly intended to counteract the false philosophy of the 
Liberals, who are described as vicious and bad men. It teaches 
that the Royal power is unlimited, because it is of Divine origin ; 
that “the people cannot of itself establish fundamental laws in a 
state,” because such laws “ are of necessity a limitation of the sove- 
reignty,” which would then be no longer “ the highest paramount 
power ordained of God for the wellbeing of society”; and that a 
sovereign is bound to keep a constitution which he has ‘ promised or 
sworn to maintain "—only “ prorided it is not opposed to the general 
interests of the state.” 

“Tn a word,” says the Catechism, “an OATH never can become an obli- 
gation to commit evil; and therefore cannot bind a sovereign to do what is 
injurious to his subjects. Besides, the Head of the Church has authority 
from God to release consciences from oaths, when he judges that there is 
suitable cause for it.’’ 

Mr. Gladstone has secn that a similar system prevails in Lom- 
bardy, Modena, and Rome. He testifies to the patience, the forti- 
tude, and the indestructible kindliness of the Neapolitans; he evi- 
dently wonders at their forbearance. He has learned for himself 
what Absolutism is in its working; aud of that working, in one 
department, the English public now has a view on evidence above 
suspicion. 


causes May occs 
inconsicde rable, 





A RELIGIOUS BEGGAR. 
A counrry visitor is puzzled ata London phenomenon, and com- 
municates his surprise to the Morning Post. 
: “ United University Club, July 21. 

“Sir—I went into one of the chapels in Regent Street on Sunday last, 
attracted by a notice at the door that a collection was to be made for the pay- 
ment of the minister. I thought this an odd proceeding; but the preacher, 
the reverend Rector of St. James's, told us, that not only in that chapel, 
but in all the other chapels 
meet the ordinary expenses of Divine worship. 


Ilow is this? It does not 


‘these last words must be well considered—they are to be taken defending against 


been transferred to a worse and more secluded | metic, proposes 





Mr. Horsman. A Welsh clergyman who writes 

to the Times, seeing the difficulty of defining the episcopal arith- 

at once to fix the amount at the sum set down for 

| the successors of the present mer; that, he says, is the true mode 
of church-extension. It must be confessed that the Bishops have 
tried dignity and opulence as a moral influence in obtaining re- 
spect for the Church without any signal success. Although it is 
true that the people of England have the deepest respect for 
riches, somehow you can’t get up a religious feeling on that basis. 
Even the Croesus wealth of London or Durham does not impress 
the church-goer with the proportionate sense of piety and devotion. 
The practice to which Clericus Rusticus points is remarkable, since 
it is the very thing which orthodox Churchmen abhor—Volun- 
taryism. Bishops repulsed the idea of Voluntaryism with horror 
in their own case; but, it seems, they tolerate it for “chapels of 
ease.” An odd expression that, by the way, for a chapel in dif- 
ficulties! ; 

The congregation also seems to place itself in a false position. 
You presume that a chapel of ease is allotted to a district because it 
is wanted ; but you find that the congregation to which it is destined 
does not think it worth paying for : the necessity is not powerful 
enough to extract a pew-rent. People are desirous of going to 
heaven, but the over-extension of the “order” system has made 
them disinclined to pay for the gratification, and they expect a free 
admission. , 

Yet the same persons will pay to go to the Great Exposition of 
Industry. So they will to any well-attended theatre, for which 
orders are not given. Great numbers filled the Popish church at 
Manchester, at the recent consecration, although the managers 
did not trust to a “collection,” but charged for admission from 
eighteenpence to five shillings: but then there was an imposing 
ceremony to be witnessed. Indeed, people will pay on the same 
principles at chapels; for some chapels do fill very well at the regular 
prices. You generally find that the preachers at such chapels are 
men of very great power in pleasant rhetoric, and comparatively soon 
get translated to a higher sphere; or they are men of very marked 
opinions, and then somehow it often befalls that they are extruded 
from the Chureh—that they go out, on the voluntary principle, at 
one side, like Baptist Noel, or are kicked out, like Bennett, at the 
other. 





ELEEMOSYNARY REVELS. 
CrAriTABLe festivals are numerous this year, and successful. The 
Scottish charities were the object of a ball at the Guildhall this 
weck, and a brilliant company enjoyed itself in the most charitable 
manner. Censure has been cast upon those who cannot administer 
the medicine of charity to others unless it is baited with a crust of 
sweet for themselves; but we have already made the obvious re- 
ply, that if the healthy vigour is gone for lighting “ the Lamp of 
Sacrifice,” the next best thing is to light the lamp of festive muni- 
ticence. 

One does not see the connexion between the duty of helping the 
lowly and the pleasures of the dance. When the Scriptures ex- 
horted to almsgiving, they did not contemplate the polka, or in- 
culeate the schottische ; but if the erring mortal cannot work him- 
self up to a fervour of munificence until he has had a good spin in 
a valse 4 deux temps, he had better resort to that regimen for the 
strength to attain so good an object. Nay, if he cannot stir the 
soul without it, although it has gone quite out of fashion, we 
should not hesitate to prescribe the toe-and-heel step. 

For the same reason, the promoters of these pious orgies are quite 
justified in setting forth the double kind of attraction—the forlorn 
state of orphan children and “ the celebrated quadrille band,” the 
suffering and disease of the hospitals and the charming programme, 
the desolate destitute condition of Highland kelp-gatherers and 
the splendid supper. © People are getting used to killing several 
birds with one stone, and they will only be drawn by combined 
attractions. Reginald Tomkins does not mind giving his mite, if 
a champagne supper and a waltz with Julia So-and-so are thrown 
in; and Mrs. So-and-so, the mamma, has no international scruples 
to alleviating the miseries of revolutionists, if she has a chance of 
getting Julia off her hands. Well, it is something to have a cor- 
ner of charity; and if the pulpit cannot do it, or even extract 
enough to pay its own rent, let Weippert’s band or Messrs. Bathe 
and Breach carry home the sacred appeal. 


ENGLISH WANT OF COMFORT. 





, Comvort is an English word, but the idea which it conveys is a 


| relative one. 


English comfort is not French comfort; and when 
Frenchmen came to London, expecting to find large supplies in 
every household, they were disappointed. A contemporary ex- 
tracts from one of the many guidebooks of the season a passage 
expressing that disappointment. The writer is speaking of Eng- 


| lish homes— 


- ; | de Paris. 
in the parish, the pew-rents were unequal to | 


«as if the clergy were overpaid; and yet, from the appearance of the con- | 


gtegation, there was no reason to suppose that the chapel was deserted. 
confess I did not feel that a begging-box should be held out for a clergyman 
of the Church of England. 


“Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, Ciericus Rusticus.’ 
The Londoner has been hardened to this spectacle, but it does 
rather beggarly, and may not only perplex but scandalize 


“ Leur intérieur n’est pas, 4 beaucoup prés, aussi comfortable qu’ on se 
plait généralement a le dire. Il nous a paru infinement moins commode, 
moins agréable, et, surtout, moins artiste que l'intérieur des familles aisées 
Ils ont des tapis partout, c’est vrai, mais il faut ¢:.¢ que chez 
eux, grace 4 l'humidité du sol et de l'air, le tapis n'est = seulmeut un ob- 
jet de comfort, c’est un meuble de premiére necessité. Ils changent le cou- 
vert i chaque plat; excellente méthode, qu’un grand nombre de familles 
Frangaises pratiquent aussi; mais en Angleterre, ce luxe est peu cofiteux, 
attendu qu'il y a rarement au diner plus de deux plats, le poisson et le roti. 
Leurs siéges ne peuvent soutenir aucune comparaison avec les ndtres ; il est 
bien naturel, du reste, que ce soit chez les Frangais, qui ont toujours tant 
vécu assis, que les siéges se soient le plus perfectionnés.” — ; 

Our contemporary sees only “ French vanity” in this; we sce 


who read about the immense incomes that the Bishops are | much truth. An Englishman's idea of cookery is “ a plain joint” 
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—which presents almost no cookery at all. “ Moins artiste ””is 


preéminently true: an Englishman's idea of comfort is a cosy fire, | 


carpet, and curtains: he is not offended at the boxlike room, the 
absence of symmetry, the indifferent background which his saloon 
of ten feet square affords for the human actors. 
no “drame”; orif it has, he ignores it. But the Frenchman 
lives in a “ drame,” and does the very reverse of ignoring it. 

Comfort is nonessential; it is surplusage, triviality. ‘ Man 
wants but little here below,” as Socrates says; and one of the uses 
of travel is, by perpetually shuftling the surplusage, to show how 
easily it is dispensed with. Man wants food; warmth, either of 
clothing, lodging, or sun; and, if he be a perfect being, affection. 
Given those, he can dispense with London carpets or Parisian 
chairs ; for it is amazing how much happiness is realized on the 
very worst of scats—stones, banks, coiled cables on board ship. 
Your lovers, now, have a supreme indifference for the quality of 
the scat, so that there be room for two. We have seen feet in the 
most luxurious enjoyment without the aid of Ludlam or Hoby, 
chaussés by no other artist than Nature and the warmth of the 
sun. Beds, tables, plates, knives and forks, silks, waistcoatings, 
ever-pointed pencils, wax candles and composite, French bread, 
even “poisson et roti,”—all that makes comfort in London or 
Paris, or anywhere else, have we not seen it wanting, and yet a 
radiance of beauty and happiness diffused over every part of the 
scene? Yet again, how much of the “institutions” about which 
we trouble our souls is destined to protect those same trivial sur- 
plus things which we collectively call comfort; many of them im- 
plements for enervating our frames, deadening our faculties, 
numbing our enjoyments, weakening our power of defending what 
is so little wor defending. 

Comfort, avaunt! We will to the mountains—revel in their gales 
—and publish to their intelligent fauns, to their lovely nymphs. 


Letter to the Editor. 
THE PENELOPE’S WEB OF FRANCE. 

The Legislative Assembly of France is once more engaged in that 
strenuous idleness the very naming of which is provocative either of laugh- 
ter or disgust to the mind of a student of modern European history. Con- 
stitution-mongering again! The spirit of Siéyes still animates with unabated 
vitality the breasts of French politicians. They are all philosophical states- 
men: they have studied history and exhausted politics; they can calculate 
the results of every variation in the political formula to any required num- 
ber of decimal places. Unhappily, the results attained by ; clever 
mathematicians do not agree: they appear to assume the same data, they 
are very scientific in their manipulations, and yet their quotients are so 
different ! 

The explanation of this difference is simple enough. The truth is, that 
they only appear to assume the same data. No more pregnant illustration 
of this self-deceptive habit ean be found than that furnished by the recent 
debate in the French Assembly on the revision of the Constitution. The 
speeches in that debate ably sustained the character of French oratory. 
‘They were, with few exceptions, brilliant, terse, speculative, impressive— 
but very wide of the mark, As speaker followed speaker, the changes were 
variously rung upon the same two words, Monarchy and Republic, with 
very slight solicitude on the part of each orator as to the meaning he gave to 
them, and apparently not the least desire to arrive at a common significa- 
tion of them. On the one side it was affirmed that ‘* Monarchy ”’ had proved 
itself the parent of all blessings and “ Republic” the root of all evil in 
French history. On the other, it was argued that ‘‘ Monarchy” could not 
for a moment be thought of; that ‘ Republic’ was the true friend, which 
had already given an earnest of the boundless felicity it has to bestow. 
This kind of oratory might in itself be harmless enough; but it so hap- 
pens, though you would hardly suppose it, that in the mean time 
a practical question is waiting for decision. The real contest is not by any 
means between a Monarchy and a Republic, according to the sense which the 
historical appeals of the orators would lead us to attach to these words. The 
Monarchy after which the Berryers and the Falloux utter their aspirations 
is a Monarchy plus Democratical institutions, that is, essentially a republic ; 
while the Republicanism they repudiate is sanguinary anarchy. The ‘ Re- 

ublic ’’ which the Michels and the Cavaignacs proclaim is a republic sinus 
loodshed, while by Monarchy they understand Absolutism. The truth is, 
that Monarchists as well as Republicans, ignore facts as they may, cannot 
remain blind to so vast and obtrusive a fact as this—that free Democratical 
institutions are the only political forms henceforth possib/e in France. 





as we are really entitled to do by the concurrent admi-sions of all parties. 
The question therefore which actually lies behind that of the Re- 
vision may be said to be simply this, what individual is to occupy 
the place to which the somewhat puerile habits of the French at- 
tach so much more importance than an English or American mind can well 
understand? who, that is, shall carry the insignia as the ostensible 
personal representative of the Government, serving as a ‘*nominis umbra”’ 
for the uneducated, and as a centre for the beau monde, towards which in- 


definite splendours may gravitate? Such a question is doubtless not unim- | 


portant ; by all meaus let it be seriously considered. But how thoroughly 
unproductive, for such an end, is the deliberation that magnifies the achieve- 
ments of the Monarchy of Louis the Fourteenth, and quarrels about the 
paternity of the “conquests” of ’89! All unite in valuing above every- 
thing mortal the Republican institutions of that great wra ; but “ we,”” say 
the so-called Monarchists, “claim the credit of them for the Monarchy” 
from which they were extorted; “we,”’ say the Republicans, “ vindicate the 
glory of them for the Republic which began with them.” Would the two 
partics but bring themselves to believe that the blessings they are disputing 
about belong to neither ! 

The speech of M. Coquerel came the nearest, and after his that of General 
Cavaignac, to a recognition of the true facts of the case. M. Coquerel sees 
that the Government of France must be essentially Democratical. He also 
sees that the only man whom a sufficient number of Frenchmen will unite 
to elect for the necessary post of President, the only man “ whose very name 
is known to all France,’’ the man who is on the whole preferred by the 
army, is Louis Napoleon. ‘These two facts must form the basis of all wise 


proceedings at this moment. The most urgent political necessity for France 
is that a majority of her representatives make themselves competent to hold 
the power which none but they can permanently retain ; not degrading them- 
selves in the eyes of Europe by the emptiness of their declamations and the 
uproariousness of their behaviour, but recognizing their true God-given posi- 
tion, and striving to fill it worthily. D. 


His daily life has | 


We | 
eliminate a prodigious amount of verbiage by considering this point as seftled, | 


say | 


BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF MEDILEVAL 
TREBIZOND.* 

Tue decline of an empire, like the decline of life, is generally on 
sidered an unfavourable subject for an author. Energy of will 
rapidity of action, raciness of character, and perhaps above al] the 
progress of advancement, are over. The variety of fortune is litt, 
more than variety of disgrace; the very movement towards digg, 
lution seems dependent upon accidents; and that serene cheerfy 
ness which sometimes gilds the evening of individual life yoy, 
attends a nation. Critics and historians are alike of oping 
that epochs of degradation should be comprehensively grasped ayj 
rapidly dismissed; the narrator giving his elaborate efforts to the 
vigorous and growing life of a young community. 

Mr. Finlay is of a different opinion. 
mans treated less of a nation than of a province, and of a proving 
about which so little had been preserved for the purposes of op, 
tinuous history, that the author frequently wanted facts { 
his narrative and authorities for his conclusion. The story ¢ 
Greece during the two centuries and a half of anarchy and troy), 
which preceded its subjugation by the Turks after the fall of (gy, 
stantinople, seems at first sight a less capable subject than ey 
its existence when forming part of a mighty empire. Mr. Finhy 
however, has produced a work of considerable interest and instry, 
tion, though less for itself than for what it suggests. 

The fundamental cause of this success is to be traced to the ay. 
thor’s mastery of his subject. Greece, especially after its op. 
quest by the Romans, a ypears to have been Mr. Finlay’s hobby, 
For the period of which oo is now treating, he has carefully studig 
the original authors directly referring to the subject, as the Byzy. 
tine historians, and modern writers who have Handled it in am 

| way; he has also read mediwval works which might contain jp. 
cidental notices of his theme ; and he has himself resided in Greew. 
He is thus familiar not merely with the written authorities, by 
with the manners and spirit of the people and the features of th 
country ; both which things are so important for the full unde. 
standing of events. 

It is this knowledge and a peculiar mode of treatment whic 
give its great value to the book. A narrative history of Gree 
in its last decline, with persons and events described at larg, 
would be tedious and protitless. This Mr. Finlay has understwot: 
he has told little more of its direct story than was necessary to his 
saan ; and that telling is often bare, though he has broken » 
nis narrative into subdivisions. To exhibit the actual causes ¢ 
the final downfall of Greece—to trace those causes to the social 
condition of the community, and to estimate the influence of e- 
ternal events upon that social condition—is the main feature ¢ 





FINLAY’S GREECE Anp 


His Greece under the 


itl 





Mr. Finlay’s book. In the course of it he discusses some subjects 
which are interesting because they were not elements of socid 
change peculiar to Greece, but refer to Europe at large. Ike 
touches characteristics in the decline of Greece which are full ¢ 
significance and instruction to every people. In depicting the sta 
of the Byzantine Empire in Europe, he exhibits a national co- 
dition which not only explains the Turkish conquest of the Eastem 
Empire, but many other conquests, and vividly brings before tle 
mind the picture of a disrupted nationality, which, strange asi 
seems in the past, has its counterpart at present throughout Eas- 
ern Europe, as well as in the Austrian dominions, and possibly 
in Fea § 
The question of race is the first subject that occupies Mr. Finlay’ 
' attention : and he decides that the true Greek race is extinet ; that 
it was in fact overlaid by a Sclayonian immigration before the ris 
of the Byzantine (as opposed to the Roman) Empire; and that the 
modern Greek is not of pure Hellenic blood. The grounds a 
| which this opinion is maintained are partly inferential and in part 
| only conjectural; but the facts and illustrations by which the opi- 
nion is supported are curious, and they suggest a picture of the 
state of Europe during the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 
Internal decay long preceded external destruction. The accumt- 
lation of wealth in few hands, the gradual decline of a middle 
class, the substitution of slave for independent labour in every kind 
of industry, and the heavy weight of taxation, caused a decrease of 
population which was partially replaced by an immigration of the 
barbarian tribes, sometimes gradually and spontancously, some- 
times by the active encouragement of government. Mr. Kemble, 
in his work on the Saxons in England, adduced strong reasons 
| for supposing that extensive settlements of Saxons had taken 
| place in this country before the semi-fabulous invasion of Hengist 
| and Horsa. In like manner, Mr. Finlay shows that Greece, and 


| many other parts of the Roman Empire, were settled by different 
| tribes or races of the barbarians before the great invasions tod 
| place. It was a process similar in principle to that by which the 

Americans “annexed ” Texas and other places: the country was 
| oceupied before it was invaded. The destruction of the Spanish 
power in America will probably offer points of resemblance to the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, widely as they differ in outw 
circumstances, 4 

For it was not merely decreased numbers and the occupation of 

districts by alien races that produced the downfall of the Romat 
power. The poor were oppressed, deprived of arms, and hostile t 
the rich; the wealthy were, if not personally timorous, timorous 
as a class—fearful for their property or their profits—unwilling 

* The History of Greece, from its Conquest by the Crusaders to its Conquest by 





the Turks; and of the Empire of Trebizond, 1204-1461. By George Finlay, Ho- 
norary Member of the Royal Society of Literature. Published by Blackwood and So0’+ 
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ir comforts or pursuits—postponing evil as long as | scale of European states than is at present occupied by the kingdom of Greece. 
J 1 submitting to it at last, rather than run any risk in The Spaniard Muntaner, who was well acquainted with all the rich countries 
nossible, and subu 4 2 ah emi coomemnieal evila, matesiol around the Mediterranean, then the most flourishing portion of the globe, 
resisting it. Besides these yo lm ennoes llowed to fall into | 2@4 2° Was familiar with the most magnificent courts of Europe, says that 
means were neglected : the fortresses were allowed to Kk the Dukes of Athens were among the greatest princes who did not possess the 
decay; the forces reduced in number, their discipline neglected. | title of king. He has left us a description of the court of Athons, which 
h “late Romans and the Byzantines were regular “peace” | gives us a high idea of its magnificence; and he declares that the nobles of 
The later feat, no doubt, was the final means of their destruc- | the duchy then spoke as good French as the Parisians themselves. The city 
people. Fn - allan of a sort at last produces death: but ade- | ¥® large and wealthy, the country thickly covered with villages, of which 
tion, just as ‘ ‘ at last pz 


beak ie a ie sestedt tien ¢ the ruins may still be traced in spots affording no indications of Hellenic sites. 
feat was merely an incident in the draraa. he greatest blow to Aqueducts and cisterns then gave fertility to land now unproductive ; olive, 


the Byzantine Empire, Mr. Finlay considers, was the capture of | almond, and fig trees, were intermingled with vineyards, and orchards cover- 

‘onstantinople by the Crusaders; and they succeeded from the | ed ground now reduced by the want of irrigation’ to yield only scanty pas- 
Cons 'd state of the army and navy. turage to the flocks of nomade shepherds, The valonia, the cotton, the silk, 
negleete vn ‘st of C astantinople sited wales darian te then ceili and the leather of Attica, then supplied native manufactories, and the surplus 

“This conques ‘a : a. any event that had occurred since the conquest of | commanded a high price in the European markets. The trade of Athens was 
of the ~< _ ne It put an end to the reign of Roman law aud civil | HF apa and : ie wry I of - Athenian ducal court was celebrated in 
Greece by the Romans. 4 ‘ . } - wer the il 7 lde- | #l the regions of the West where chivalry flourished. 

a » East; and to it we must trace a 1 the su sequent evils and de- 6 Wow amen : ail . Meets ae . ee e ° 
-_ ws age? the Byzantine Empire, the orthodox Church, und the Greek ' - be a the position _- oe of — — at wae — 
srada et society only avenged its own wrongs. The calamities of the | OC Of Severe oppression. Civilization had penetrated deeper into the socia 
natice. hy pact lie. a ant deen of te Reonstine aovertent. oma be —_ of —_ in Greece than in ~, rest of Europe ; and its effects were 

yreek rere cause ¢ . as . ° 2 - Sphu + * eXistence rg * CLASS, iving i ase, w 2 ] cay 
Greeks — sof the Greek people, than by the superior valour and military displayed in the ¢ xi tence of a middle ¢ Ass, living in ease, and by the decay 
the erp 2 c Sn tine tnsnen i wasting of ettantive chudy br all wealth of slavery and serfdom, Though the Greeks of Athens were a conquered 
skill of the Crusaders. > desson 1s Worthy of ¢ 2 study by all wealthy | voce. the terms of capitulation granted by » he she secure , 
skill of bly <vilized nations, who neglect moral education and military dis- | "°° the terms of « upitul ition grante d by Otho de la Roche secured to them 
and highly eiviliz é ’ $ - :. all the privileges as individual citizens which they had enjoyed under the 


jpline as national institutions. No state, even though its civil organization | alin ania : sage mean ey ren 4 es sg ng 
neg lent, its administration of justice impartial, and its political system Byzantine government, with much greater freedom from financial oppression 


give UP the 


be exce : : : 6 a | The feudal conquerors of Greece soon perceived that it was greatly for their 
“A » danver of a like fate. unless 6 ac | 4 i ; s! or 
popular, can esca it Se Sane oe . a — ee = interest to respect the terms of the capitulations concluded with their Greek 
: ilitary 4 aval ti 8, Wi consti yo ‘ 1 . 


‘xperience in m 
Except ro use the means which God has placed in their hands with pru- 
dence for their own defence, there can be no safety for any state, as long as 
kings and emperors employ themselves incessantly in drilling troops, and 
diverting men’s minds from honest industry to ambitious projects of war. 
“Universal peacemakers in the present state of society should inquire 
where lies the savour of truth in the Satanic observation of Voltaire, that the 
God of justice is always on the side of powerful armies. Divine Providence 
has ordained that order and science, united with a feeling of moral respon- 


subjects, and to gain their good-will. Each grand feudatory soon became 
aware that the Greeks from their wealth and numbers might be rendered 
useful allies in opposing the exorbitant pretensions of their own immediate 
vassals and military followers, and in restraining the avarice of the Latin 
clergy, the ambition of the Pope, or the pretensions of the Emperor of Ro- 
mania. The peculiar condition of the Greek landed proprietors, who were in 
some degree both capitalists and merchants, taught their prinees the neces- 
sity of alleviating the natural severity of the feudal system, and modifying 
sibility, give men additional foree by increasing their powers of action and the con heen per for -_ Pees a ——— any So _ 
enduring Military organization hashitherto combined se qualities more | Ci=t¥.,Th high value of some of the, productions of Grvece before the dx 
completely than education has been able to infuse them into civil society. | tl “4 ‘ie ms a ot : ~ eggheer if r Reaecac we Sil valesty ‘ut a t 
The self-respect of the individual soldier has prevented his falling so low, pl ecagsse Dentin a a ee ee ees eee eee ne oe 
The self-respe i edliesiieamn antinatinin hile tn Gin meen al tn Attica and Bewotia, in the receipt of considerable money-revenues. They 
se | — po pero oo contumtieiel poe ms Pd yo wg i, | were thus enabled to pay to their Dukes an amount of taxation which many 
than laws a education ; consequently, until the political constitution of manent as _— rm Europe were unable to oxtrass om numerous cities 

and burghs, whose trade depended on slow and expensive land-communica- 


ty educates the fecling of moral responsibility in the citizen as perfectly | ™ : : - - : - 
society educates the fecling of moral responsibility in the citizen as perfectly tions, and from cultivators without capital, who raised little but corn and 
as in the soldier, and renders him as amenable to moral aud political disci- > 


pline as the soldier is to military, the destructive classes will look down on hay. : . P —— ‘ 

the productive. Tut when the maximum of civil education and discipline is | _ The account of slavery in Athens is curious in its particulars and 
obtained in the local communities of free governments, then the God of jus- | just in its general remarks. 

tice will invariably be found on the side of the citizen armed in defence of |" “ A few documents have been preserved which prove the existence both 
political order.” | of domestic and rural slavery in Athens, down to the latest period of the 


The dismemberment of the Empire by the Frank conquest gave | ee ene. 8 a hy —— III. to = ——e rd ia 
: anil mnallen atebe onde? esmeetantion tm Wemene | tet, a the your 12 shows that the soil was very generally cultivated by 
yong to a variety of smalle . states or Se udal sovercigntic s in Europe, serfs throughout Greece at the time of the Frank pot: hse A charter of the 
and in Asia to the Empire of Trebizond. These existed after the titular Latin Emperor Robert, in 1358, mentions the loss of slaves as one of 
downfall of the Latin power, and some survived the capture of | the greatest misfortunes to which landed proprietors could be exposed. In 
Constantinople itself. They were altogether seven in number, but | the will of Nerio I. Duke of Athens, there is a clause conferring liberty on a 
those which belonged to Greece proper were the Dukedom of on named — ae oe py = gg ap A ee eee 
. ‘ - smmomalhty 7 . _ anes anta. > able or immoveable mus © given up to her, 118s Chause affords conclusive 
Athens, a Frank principality in the Morea, accompanied or suc- proof of the existence both of prea + and rural servitude; for the idea of 
ceeded by a Byzantine wih | and the Dukedom of Naxos or a domestic slave possessing immoveable property indicates that the legal 
the Archipelago. The history of each of the states is Sepa rately position of rural serfs had modified the condition of domestic slaves. There 
narrated, and told as clearly and with as much of interest as the | is still a more decisive proof of the generality of domestic slavery in an_act 
subject admits. The events, however, are of slender moment in . caein fe Srenste <inve, by depo ey — Coa eo 
. "ae (¢ (rive “uP 7 te ~ fr _ Prine of Nerio L, to her cousin Neri, ry which she gives fim one 0 ier Iemaie 
Chomesives, and derive their we arg from their bearing Upon | slaves or serfs from the despotat of Arta, in ‘shostate property, with full 
the siate of the Eastern w orld at the time. The real attraction, power to sell or emancipate her. The last official act rating to slavery 
if not the value, arises occasionally from descriptions of battles | during the government of the Frank Dukes is dated in 1437. It mentions 
and character, chiefly from pictures of the social and economi- | numerous personal services as due by serfs in Attica, corresponding to those 
eal condition of the ‘age. The following account of the differ- | to which the villeins were subjected in Western Europe; and it liberates a 
ence in the opinions of the Grecks and the Western nations is - se of a — — Sasggnes Dasenean, = pg yd — 
«4s F : ‘ the servitudes of transporting agricultural produce to the city, of tran: - 
from an exposition of the VEEROES Conse that induced the Crusa- ing new wine from the vats, of collecting u~ making offerings of oil and 
ders to regard the Byzantine Empire with an evil eye, and eyentu- olives, and from all other obligations of rural servitude, making him as free 
ally impelled them against it. as a Frank. ais ; 
“The Franks and Byzantine Greeks were in conditions of society too dis- “Even rural slavery did not become completely extinct in Greece until 
similar for them to associate familiarly, without forming erroneous estimates | the country was conquered by the Turks. The fact is, that in no country 
of their respective characters, Political order and civil law were in the opi- | where it prevailed has rural slavery ceased until the price of the productions 
nion of the Greeks the true bonds of society: the right of the individual to | raised by slave-labour has fallen so low as to leave no profit to the slave- 
redress his own wrongs with his sword, Was among the Franks the most | owner. When some change in the condition of the population admits of 
valuable privilege of existence. The authority of the central government, | land being let for a greater share of the —— than can be reserved by the 
in the well-organized administration of the Byzantine empire, reduced the proprictor while cultivating it with the labour of his slaves, then it will be 
greatest nobles to the rank of abject slaves in the opinion of the feudal impossible to perpetuate slavery; but it will prove nearly as impossible to 
barons ; while the right of every private gentleman to decide questions of | abolish it in any society where the labour of the slave gives fertility to the 
police and municipal law by an ‘appeal to his sword, was a monstrous absur- | soil and wealth to the slave-owner, in circumstances when, on the other 
dity in the eyes of the Grecks, and rendered society among the Western na- | hand, land not cultivated by slaves can find no tenants willing to pay a cor- 
tions little better than an assemblage of bandits. The conduct of the clergy | responding profit to the landowner. History affords its testimony that neither 
did nothing to promote Christian charity. The contempt of the learned | the doctrines of Christianity, nor the sentiments of humanity, have ever yet 
members of the Eastern Church for the ‘ignorance of their Latin brethren, | succeeded in extinguishing slavery where the soil could be cultivated with 
was changed into abhorrence when they beheld men calling themselves bish- | profit by slave-labour, No Christian community of slaveholders has yet 
ops galloping about the streets of Constantinople in coats of mail. The Latin | voluntarily abolished slavery. Philanthropy is the late production of an ad- 
priesthood, on the other hand, despised both the pastors and the flocks, when | vaneed state of civilization, operating on society when free from external 
they saw men hoping by scholastic phrases to influence the conduct of sol- | danger, removed from the necessity of its members rendering personal mili- 
diers ; and they condemned the Christianity which suffered its priests to submit | tary service, and where the majority remain ignorant of the sufferings of 
to the authority of the civil magistrate in the servile spirit of the Greek clergy. | actual warfare.” 
In addition to this discordance in the elements of society, it is amusing to 
find the Greeks and Franks mutually accusing one another of precisely the 
same faults and vices. Both eceuse their rivals of falsehood and treachery 
and Anna Comnena remarks, with some warmth, that the Franks and 
mans were the greatest babblers in the world: perhaps she was right, t 
our vanity induces us to smile at such an accusation made by a Gre 
Chaucer and Shakspere have made us familiar with th 


WOLFE’S PICTURES OF SPANISH LIFE.* 
We foresee a darker future for — than she has yet experienced. 
1 | Till within these few years she had escaped the “ homage of the 
race that write.” The few men who formerly travelled in Spain 
“ : : . : € of might be dull or prolix—as some of them were; but their object 
Duke of Athens,” and excited something like ridicule @fts mis- was to institute inquiries and to collect information; and they 
application. In Chaucer's time the fame of the Dukedoff was con- | Jaboured according to their nature and their lights, though they 
cusvalie, and deserved. This is the picture, glowing an€ probably might sometimes labour in vain. When the older race of tra- 
avourable, of the Frank duchy. vellers had passed away, the Peninsula was for many years little 
. i . as ° ree °° . 
ann is usual to suppose that Athens was a miserable and decayed town | affected by the bookmaking tourist. The suspicious tyranny of 
ansk the whole period of the middle ages, and that Attica then offered the | Yerdinand and his myrmidons, the civil wars that followed his 
e barren, treeless, and unimprovable aspect, which i of scoping, cheraag i ) the ; 
Topean oe cagggy oe a a peanapin 1 sen ? ™_ we —_ decease, and the subsequent dangers from banditti, deterred the 
° °. a: , a : as > case, > socli 5 La t a iM : the r ae 7 be : a : , aie 4 
rb inhabitants, antl their ample command of the necessaries and many of industrious tribe. Adventures w ith danger are better to — 
the luxuries of life, were in those days as much superior to the condition of | than to risk; and the safer travelling in France, Germany, Italy, 
~ tegen of Paris and London as they are now inferior. When Walter de * Madrilenia; or Pictures of Spanish Life. By H. Drummond Wolff. Published 

une succeeded to the duchy, it occupied a much higher position in the by Bentley. 


















Greece, nay 
tainty of the “ romantic 

But time and steam have changed all that. 7 is now as safe 
to travel in as any other part of Europe; while the reports of ban- 


Egypt, 


nd Palestine, was preferred to the uncer- 
ic land.” 


ditti, the presence of an escort in dangerous places, suspicious- 
looking persons on the road, and the consequent alarm, are just as 
good as real danger for turning periods and filling pages. The dis- 
comforts of an old-fashioned and ill-appointed diligence, with very 
poor supplies at inns, must still be borne with; but they serve 
the double purpose of furnishing a topic and keeping the more 
dainty or delicate rival away. From the indications going on, 
Spain is evidently threatened with another invasion—not of Goths, 
or Moors, or Frenchmen, but of light littérateurs. They will pour 
into that devoted land with their pert obtrusiveness, their un- 
friendly compliments to friends, their fur of words, and their 
realization of the charge against the satirist, that when they 
aim at praise they do bite. After all, however, charity does begin 
at home, and we must own we are less concerned for Spaniards 
who are to be written about than for Englishmen who may have to 
read the writing. 

It appears that in May 1850, Mr. Wolff was weary of the talk 
about Itpsom Races, and, after describing for a page or two the 
manner in which the annoyance was impressed upon him, 
he resolved to start for Spain; experience having satisfied him 
that nothing would be gained by going to more frequented 
ta of the Continent. He went by diligence from Paris to 

ayonne, and by diligence from Bayonne to Madrid ; sleeping at 
St. Sebastian, Pa Pa chocolate at Vittoria, and getting something 
to eat at Burgos while the stage stopped. At Madrid “ cireum- 
stances compelled him to abandon his intention of proceeding 
Southward,” and Mr. Wolff remained at the capital during his so- 
journ in Spain, with the exception of a visit to the country-house 
of a friend in the neighbourhood, an excursion to Aranjuez, and 
another to the Escurial. He was present at several bull-tights, and 
describes one with an incident from another ; he saw unwillingly 
some of the usual sights, and tells of the toil of sightseeing, not 
badly ; he recounts some incidents that befel himself or his ac- 
quaintances, whom he sketches for the benefit of the reader; he 

so sketches the country-house of his host and the village and 
villagers. Mr. Wolff cannot, however, make out a book with 
these topics ; so he introduces a few tales, and stuffs one-fifth of 
the volume with an account of the Escurial and its founder, com- 
piled in the usual fashion. 

In fact, the “ Pictures of Spanish Life ” are a set of “ sketches ” 
made at Madrid and its vicinity, differing little or nothing from 
the sketches of all kinds that appear every week and month in nu- 
merous periodicals, except in the circumstance of their being Span- 
ish. Even this to some extent has lost its freshness ; for several and 
better writers have forestalled Mr. Wolff on the very limited and 
obvious themes he has a turn for handling. The Attaché in Spain 
went ovcr a wider extent of country, and set himself about his 
work in a more persevering way, though in poin* of genus they 
were “much of a muchness.” The Attaché picked up recipes for 
dishes ; Mr. Wolff has a list of drinks. 

“Leaving the Post-oflice, with eyes on every side, we walked slowly up 
the Calle de Alcala, a magnificent street bordered by acacias, and for width, 
I should think, nearly unrivalled. At last perceiving a café, a fine large 
room, we went in to rest our limbs, weary from our journey, and to refresh 
ourselves with some of the cooling drinks for which Madrid is celebrated : 
this is a fine opportunity for me to give a description of these beverages, 
which are unequalled even in Paris or in the land flowing with sling and 
coblers. First and foremost, peerless and revivifying, comes agraz—pearl of 
drinks, talisman of potions. Pressed from the pulp of the unripe grape, the 
acid freshness of immaturity is tempered with pure water of icy coldness; 
mixed with the camomile wine of Southern Spain, the Manzanilla, it gives 
fresh life to the weary traveller, and he would fain die whilst its luscious 
fragrance still lingers on his lips. Next comes orchata de chufas, white 
creamy nutty liquid, soothing the soul excited by the sun; then we drink 
orangeade and lemonade only to be made in Spain ; and last, not least, leche 
helada, fresh goat's milk, rendered more on 
snow. This last liquid is not lacking in the smallest village of Spain, as 
goats pervade the land; and as tea and beer are indigenous in the remotest 
corner of Great Britain, so ice or beaten snow is to be found in the meanest 





ever capped in white. Such drinks bear the name of sorbetes, from the Per- 
sian sherbets, to distinguish them from the quesitos, (literally small cheeses,) 
hard frozen creams and water ices. These are the only things sold at the 
cafés in Madrid ; which do not, as at Paris, profess to give any eatables.” 

An excursion induces the necessity of a carriage ; which involves 
an application to an English horse-dealer, who may be taken as an 
example of Mr. Wolft’s style of sketching. 

“ Mr. L—— is, I believe, the solitary hack-jobber in Madrid, and to him 
we were referred for mounts; to him accordingly we repaired, and in him 
we found a friend indeed. Unacquainted with a word of the language 
of a country to which he had been originally taken as stud-groom in the 
suite of a sporting grandee, he has managed to make himself wonderfully at 
home in his foreign residence. His gestures and Yorkshire dialogue inspire 
his Spanish grooms with deference ; and, despite the manner in which he is 
cheated, he manages, I understand, to pick up a pretty tolerable living. His 
eyes twinkle with the shrewdness of his craft, and the smile with which he 

his sarcasms on the customs of the place, by some inexplicable muscu- 
ar action includes in its curl the eyelet-holes of his nose. He never pos- 
sessed this usually most prominent feature of the face, two little nostrils 
being the only signs thereof. What he does when afflicted with a cold I 
cannot imagine. To him we unburdened our griefs. 
for horses he gladly assented. He told us he was glad to find an English 
customer; that whenever he let an English horse possessed of the least 
*sperrit’ to a native, an injury either to the biped or to the quadruped was 
the inevitable result. If the horse was passive the poor cutenal alone suffer- 
ed. With a wink, ‘You see, sir,’ he said, ‘ they ain’t no judges of an ’orse. 
A long mane and tail goes a great way with ’em. If I gives em a good ’un, 
they either kills ’im or theirselves. The amount of ’uman blood on my ‘ead 
is hawful. If I gives ’em a quiet ’un like this’—here he dug a spur into a 
poor thin beast, which showed no resentment—‘ if I gives ’em a quiet ’un 
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atable with sugar and beaten , 


hamlet of Spain; for all over the land there are mountains whose heads are | throne. 


To our first request | 








‘*] 
(Saturday, 

ann ———neapl 
like this, four or five on ’em takes ’un and rides ’un by turns for the ole 
day. They gallops ’un, they trots ’un, they spurs ’un; and they’re 
if I charges more nor two dollars. ‘They spoils ’un at least to the ‘umount g 
six.’ We really sympathized with the poor man, and promised him to take 
the greatest care of his animals. Before selecting any, however, we by 
the subject of a carriage to him. At this proposition he seemed at first Very 
much puzzled ; but after a few moments’ soliloquy, he cried out ‘ Pepper!* 
As he uttered this ejaculation, he chuckled to me, ‘ Rum name that, sir for 
a Christian’ ; in which opinion we coincided, though labouring under the be. 
lief that the individual in question was named Pépe. Pepper answer; 
the summons, entered into our counsels, and the matter being duly ex plained 
tohim, the vehicle already mentioned was procured as we have sven,’ 





THE PRESEN? 
ENGLAND." 


FATHER NEWMAN’S LECTURES ON 
POSITION OF CATHOLICS IN 

Positive judgment cannot be passed upon a work till it is coy. 

pleted ; but the three lectures before us are inferior to those whig 


Father Newman addressed to Tractarians on the propriety g | 
There is always the author's cy J 


quitting the English Church. 
and flowing style, occasionally his vivid feeling, his poetical rig). 
ness, his keen observation, and his judicious thought upon what 
he observes. But the matter is loose and light, the logic ingop. 
clusive, the array of instances insuflicient and partial, the effigt 
poor for the lecturer’s purpose. 

His object is to account for the odium of Romanism in England 
The first lecture is devoted to giving Father Newman’s idea g 
“the Protestant view of the Catholic Church” ;-the second ascribe 
this view to “tradition”; the third asserts that “fable” is th 
“ basis of this Protestant view.” In the first lecture, the authe 
paints with some literary cleverness, but with much exayveration, 
the self-satisfied ignorance of the vulgar Exeter Hall idea ot Popery; 
expands, at a length that would be tedious were it not for the chaste 
richness of the composition, the fable of the man and the lion, (wher 
the positions would have been represented differently “ had a lig 
been the artist,”) and of course represents the Papists as the ill-used 
king of beasts: the lecture concludes with an absurd parody on the 
meetings against Papal aggression, in the form of a Russian’s speech 
against the British nation and constitution, wherein he distorts 
and misquotes after the alleged fashion of Protestant orators. The 
second and third lectures are on the same subjects. According ta 
Dr. Newman, Protestantism cannot stand alone; as is shown in the 
cases of Lutheranism and Calvinism. It can only be upheld whe 
connected with the state. This the authors of the Reformatia 
well knew; so they contrived an establishment which united with 
itself the most infiuential classes of English society and thie bes 
feelings and prejudices of the English people, making loyalty ani 
nationality consist in the Protestant religion represent dl by the 
Sovereign. They also founded what Dr. Newman terms the “tr 
dition,” but by which he means a national prejudice against Popery, 
There is, of course, much absurdity and assumption in this notion 
of a few men, not really very clear in their own theology, attempt 
ing and accomplishing an undertaking like this. Newman, how 
ever, allows that the “ sagacious intellects which were the ruling 
spirits of the English Reformation ” were very fortunate in one 
point: they began their projects about the time of the revival of 
learning, and Protestantism has had all the power of English lite 
rature with it ever since. 

“Jt was surely a most lucky accident for the young religion, that, while 
the English language was coming to the birth with its special attributes a 
nerve, simplicity, and vigour, at its very first breathings Protestantism was 
at hand to form it upon its own theok 1 patois, and to educate it as the 
mouthpiece of its tradition. So, however, it was to be; and soon, 

* As in this bad world below 
Noblest things find vilest using,’ 
the new religion employed the new language for its purposes, in a great uw 
dertaking, the translation of its own Bible; a work which, by the purity a 
its diction and the strength and harmony of its style, has deservedly become 
the very model of good English, and the standard of the language to all fu 
ture times. ‘The same age which saw this great literary achievement, gave 
birth to some of the greatest masters of thought and composition in the most 
various departments of authorship. Shakspeare, Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh, 
Bacon, and Hooker, are its own; and they were, withal, more or less the 
panegyrists of Elizabeth and her religion, and moreover, at least the ma 
jority of them, adherents of her creed, because already clients of bet 
The mother of the Reformation is, in the verses of Shakspeare, “4 
fair vestal throned by the West’; in the poem of Spenser, she is the Faery 
Queen, Gloriana, and the fair huntress, Belphebe, while the militant Chins 
tian is rescued from the seductions of Popery, Duessa, by Una, the True 
Church, or Protestant religion. The works of these celebrated men have 
been but the beginning of a long series of creations of the highest order 
literary merit, of which Protestantism is the intellectual basis, and Pro 
testant institutions the informing object. What was wanting to lead the 
national mind a willing captive to the pretensions of Protestantism, beyont 
the fascination of genius so manifold and so various? What need of con- 
troversy to refute the claims of Catholicism? what need of closeness of rea 
soning or research into facts, when under a Queen’s smile this vast and col 
tinuous tradition had been unrolled before the eyes of men, illuminate with 
the most dazzling colours, and musical with the most subduing strains: 
Certainly the lions’ artists, even had they had the fairest play, could have 
set up no rival exhibition as original and as exuberant as this. . 

** Nor was it court poets alone, as time went on, who swelled the torrent ol 
the Protestant tradition. Milton from the middle class, and Bunyan from 
among the populace, exerted an influence superior to Shakspeare himselt, 
whose great mind did not condescend to the direct inculeation of a private 
a sectarian creed. Their phrases, their sentiments, are the household words 
of the nation ; they have ome its interpreters of Scripture, and 1 mays 
its prophets—such is the magical eloquence of their compositions ; 5° mue 4 
so that I really shall not be far from the mark in saying ol them, nay o 
Shakspeare too, that the ordinary run of men find it very difficult to deter 
mine, in respect to the proverbs, instances, maxims, and half-sentences 
which are in the nation’s mouth, which and how much is from the Bible, 
and how much from the authors I have mentioned. There is a sayiM% 
‘ Give me the framing of a nation’s proverbs and I shall have my own WJ 

* Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England. Addressed to the 
Brothers of the Oratory. By John Henry Newman, D.D., Priest of the Congreg* 
tion of St. Philip Ne:i Lectures I. 11, Lil. Published by Burns and Lambert. 
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with it’ - : ee ea 
, s ibly stand against the rush and vehemence of such 
What, indeed, oo hee grown fuller ont fuller and more and more impetuous 
o* h ever ” successive quarter of a century? Clarendon and the statesmen, | 
= hilosophy, Addison and the essayists, Hume, Robertson, and the 

ere ee Couper and the minor poets, the reviews and magazines of the 
awe pe eed upon the hypothesis, which they think too self-evi- 


- this has been strikingly fulfilled in the Protestantisa of England. | coherence and structure of the story: what is wanted is subject. 
| The absence of freshness may have something to do with the sense 
of deficiency: the various aspects of modern life have been pre- 
sented too often to have much variety left; whereas had the 
“veluti in speculum” been presented for the first time, the very 
| novelty would have interested. 


Subject, however, is the essential 


ent wra, all proce - ae . ‘ith good sense, and Ca- | aaa ; 
sent for proof, that Protestantism 1s synonymous with good sense, and Va- | want: and the proof of this is that when writers of less than the 


tholicism with weakness of mind, fanaticism, or some unaccountable persua- 


sion or fancy. Verse and prose, grave and gay, the scientitic and the prac- 


: istorv », all is animated spontaneously or imperiously sub- 
= egy wiitef Henry and Elizabeth. I say * Leesbenhr subdued,’ 
because the tradition of Protestantism is strong enough not only to recom- 
mend but to force its reception on each successive generation of authors. It 
compels when it cannot persuade. There is Alexander | ope, a Catholic, and 
who would discover it from the run of his poems ? There is Samuel John- 
son, born a Protestant, yearning for the Catholic Chureh, and bursting out 
into fitful defences of portions of her doctrine and discipline, yet professing 
to the last that very Protestantism which could neither command his attec- 
tions nor cure his infirmities. And in our own time there was Walter Scott, 
shamed of his own Catholic tendencies, and cowering bi fore the jealous 
frown of the tyrant tradition. The re was Wordsworth, obliged to do pe- 
for Catholic sonnets by Anti-Catholic complements to them, Scott 
must plead antiquarianism in extenuation of his prevarication ; Wordsworth 
must plead Pantheism; and Burke, again, political necessity. Liberalism, 
ticism, infidelity, these must be the venial errors, under plea of 
which a writer eseapes reprobation for the enormity of feeling tenderly to- 
ward the religion ot his fathers and of his neighbours around him, It la- 
bours under a proscription of three centuries, and it is outlawed by imme- 
morial custom.” 

A few more passages of power equal to the above will be found 
in the lectures, with several observations displaying that sym- 
pathy with living affairs which distinguishes Newman from the 
mass of theologians. i 
showing-up of some weak points in the vulgar opponents of the 
Romanists ; but as a whole, the lectures are weak, and will answer 
no other purpose, we fancy, than salving the sores of his own party. 

The controversial characteristic of the lectures is plausible and 
priestly assurance. Originally intended for delivery where the 
orator could meet with no contradiction, the lectures display that 
happy confidence which distinguishes princes and parsons. Father 
Newman ignores everything that might be advanced against him ; 
in his own logic he substitutes the particular for the universal, in a 
manner which one might have thought too gross even for the 
“ Brothers of the Oratory.” In England a bad opinion is enter- 
tained of the Jesuits. Dr. Newman deems this sufliciently over- | 
thrown by a quotation from Blanco White, speaking well of them 
in Spain; asif a witness could disprove more than fell within his 
own observation, which must be very limited even in one age 
and nation, and which is no evidence of other countries and other 
times. The popular Protestant notion is very harsh in its estimate 
of the monks of past ages, and its censure is perhaps absurdly ex- 
aggerated ; but this is not the question. Dr. Newman has brought 
his mind to believe that he can refute this notion by applying to 
conduct of more than a thousand years a quotation from the Ger- | 
man Protestant Neander, which it turns out refers to a particular 
period in primitive Christianity, and some of which applies 
not to the conduct of the monks but the rules of an or- 
der. We think, too, he assumes more ignorance among the 
people of England in reference to Popery than would really be |B 
found. Of course the populace could render no reason of their own | 
for their dislike of Popery, and not much reason of any kind. Phi- | 
losophers and scholars who should have gone over the history and 
theology of the subjects for themselves, have apportioned exactly 
the uselessness and the utility, the merit and the demerit, of the | 
Romish Church, are of necessity rare; but we think that many per- 
sons would give more apt answers than Dr. Newman assumes. 
They could point to the crusades against the Albigenses and the 
Waldenses with their brutal and bloody atrocities ; they could 
mention the Inquisition with its tortures and its religious mur- 

ders ; they could point to the fires of Constance and of Smithfield, 
to the massacre of St. Bartholomew and the Gunpowder Plot, to the 
assassination conspiracies against Elizabeth and the instigation of 
the Armada; nay, we are not even sure but they might quote as | 
a blasphemy something identical with this passage from Father 
Newman’s third lecture. 

“It is true the Church has the power of forgiving sins also, [i. e. as well 
as granting indulgences,] which I shall speak of directly, but this is by a 
— istrument, and by a totally different process, as every Catholic 

ows, 

“I repeat, the Catholic who perpetrates any serious sin offends his Maker 
and offends his ecclesiastical society ; the injury against his Maker is pun- 
ished by an ipso facto separation from His favour; the injury against his 
society, when it is visited at all, is visited by excommunication or other 
spiritual infliction. The suecessor of St. Peter has the power committed to 
him of pardoning both offences, the offence against God and the offence 
against the Church ; he is the ultimate source of all jurisdiction, whether 
external or internal.” " ; 

We do not here affirm that the instances of the Protestant would 
be conclusive ; we do not enter into the theological dispute at all. 
We only say these facts influence the minds of many, instead of the 
mane phrases the lecturer puts into their mouths. — 


nance 


sce} 


THE CUP AND THE LIP.* 

Want of subject is the conspicuous want in the novels of the 
ay. Fictions are continually met with that exhibit vivacity 

of style and variety of mind; the writer has observed men and 
women, though the tield may be too limited to be called life ; some 
legree of dramatic power is frequently exhibited with a skill or 
k in dramatic situation ; there may even be cleverness in the 

* The Cup and the Lip; a Novel. By Laura Jewry, Author of ** The Forest and 


t 7 ” 1 - ~ — be 
Or mavens, The Vassal,” “ The Ransom,” &c. In three volumes. Published 


be 
G. 
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There is much cleverness, too, in the quiet | ™ Mer | He Incide 
be doubted; it fails of effect in the 


steps homewards ; 
thought original, evidently. 
night,—that is all I wanted.’ 


demirep of the tale. 
Livingstone on the plea of a breach of promise; when she marries 
the speculative Mr. Smith, she intrigues with aunt Katic’s husband, 
to procure money to support her extravagance ; and finally clopes 
with another person, after the financial catastrophe, announced as 
follows. 


you. 


are of no value. 


lost. 
this loss.” 


Orrice or Onpxancr, July 21. 
shard to be Col. viee Thomson, dec.; Brevet Major H. P. Wulffto be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Blanshard ; Sec. Capt. W. G. Hamley to be Capt. vice Wulff; First Lieut. C. Sim to 
be Sec. Capt. vice Hamley ; 
Wan-orricr, July 25. 

Assi-=t.-Surg. vice Arden, promoted on the Staff. 


average in power or accomplishment happen to get hold of a story 
with a new scene or a distinet purpose, they produce a novel of 
greater interest than novels that are better written. 


The Cup and the Lip only requires a larger and perhaps a 


fresher subject to be a very superior fiction. The writer has an easy 
agreeable style ; she has a shrewd perception of female nature, and 
considerable power of reflection, though with rather a feminine 
limitation in point of range. 
of an everyday kind in fiction, and their junction into a story 
wants unity and breadth. 
family and acquaintanceship; the events are either common, or 
accidents not well adapted to fiction. 
with, in order to leave two daughters orphans; there is Aunt 
Katie, a charming middle-aged woman married to a man younger 
than herself and deserted for an artfully fascinating demirep; there 
are narrow family circumstances, and various other elements of a 
common kind; but the principal feature of the story is the attach- 
ment of Dolores Nevil, the heroine, to Walter Livingstone, and 
the breaking of the engagement, when, through an ill-conditioned 
cousin and rival, it is learned that there is insanity in the family 
and that Walter himself has been afflicted. 


But the elements of the book are 
The connexion is not critical, but one of 


There is a murder to start 


Whether so rare and 
edical a matter is a fit incident on which to ground a fiction, may 
resent case. 

Notwithstanding the great want alluded to, the novel is pleasant 


reading, full of true if rather faint delineation, with nice and fine 
remark ; such as this little picture of ladies’ minds—though Dolores 
is a heroine. 


“* A very disagreeable girl,’ thought Miss Latham, as she retraced her 
‘so seli-contident, cold, and conceited! She wants to be 
Well, no matter; she will sing with me to- 


**A very artful person, I am certain,’ thought Dolores, as she resumed 


her book ; * she wishes to rival aunt Katie's singing, and, if possible, to silence 
hu r. . 


I will sing second tonight, ay, and mar the harmony if | can.’’ 
The Miss Latham introduced in this extract turns out to be the 
She has before extorted money from Walter 


“It was just at this period, that one morning, as Mrs. Smith was smooth- 


ing for the last time the rich glossy bands of her dark hair, her husband 
entered her dressing-room and abrupUy dismissed her maid. 


* * Ann,” he said, the moment they were alone, ‘1 have terrible news for 
We are ruined!’ 

“She turned and looked at him wonderingly but calmly. 

* * How?’ was her quiet question. 

**The mines have proved all mooushine—not worth working—the shares 
Moreover, the speculation in which I had united with 
1 have not a thousand pounds in the world!’ 

She was a 


and Co. has failed. 
“And he looked at his wife in blank and helpless despair. 


little paler than usual, but her self-possession had not forsaken her. 


“ * Well,’ she replied, after an instant’s silence, ‘we have staked and 
Do not look so crest-fallen, keep your own secret, and we may recover 
One would think 


** * Recover it, impossible! How coolly you talk, Ann. 


you spoke only of losing a rubber of whist. 


“« *T cannot quite realize our losses yet,’ she said, glancing round on her 


luxurious apartment ; ‘but I know well there is no worse policy than to tell 
the world you are poor. 
alone, I beseech you.’ 
“*Right enough that, to be sure. 
may look up, and my - 
| money in the mean time? 
cently made on me ? 
“*Never heed it—that is my affair. 
expense here,—compared with life in London or Paris, I mcan,—and Kerr 
will lend us any money we may require.’ 
** * You forget that he is a great loser also; that his father, a sensible man 
' of business, never approved of the mining speculation, nay, has been kept in 
positive ignorance of his son's having joined in it; and would not supply his 
demands should he suspect the truth.’ 

***Tush! he never yet refused the favourite son a single request; and it 
is late in the day to begin severity now. I will go and tell Kerr of his losses ; 
I can better console him under them than you could. 
your heart, and a smile on your face, and all may go well—for me at least,’ 
she added, in a whisper, as she glided down the broad marble stairs and 
joined Richard Kerr beneath the orange-trees, 

“Their interview 

| seeking her husband with promises of every pecuniary assistance he might 
require. 


Keep that secret for the ear of your devoted wife 


And, after all, the B—— speculation 
railway shares tell; but what are we to do for 
liow am I| to answer the pressing demands re- 
Your Paris milliner’s bill alone——’ 

For the rest we live at very little 


Keep this secret in 


was of some length; and it ended in Ann Smith's 


” 





“MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Corps of Royal Engineers 


Lieut.-Col. T. Blan- 


Sec. Lieut. A. A’Court Fisher to be First Lieut. vice Sim, 
oth Regt. Drag. Guards— Assist. Staff-Surg. J. Wyatt to 
llth Light Drags.—Lieut. W. 
B. Cresswell to be Capt. by purchase, vice the Hon. G. J. Noel, who retires; 


Cornet W. D. N. Lowe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cresswell. 15th Light Drags.— 
Lieut. H. Brett to be Capt. by purchase, vice Keown, who retires; Cornet T. Dono- 
van to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Brett. 
cond Class R. Allan to be Surg. vice W. Smith, who retires on half-pay. 
~ Capt. Lord Mark Kerr to be Major, by purchase, vice Gordon, who retires; Lieut, 
W. P. Radeclitfe to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lord Mark Kerr; Ensign G. H. 
Adams to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Radcliffe. 
the 97th Foot, to be Capt. vice Burton, who oxchanges. 
Acton, from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Maude, ap- 
pointed to the 77th Foot. 
chase, vice P. Bolton, who retires upon full-pay; Lieut. H, BR. Carden to be Capt. 


17th Regt. Foot—Staff Surg. of the Se- 


20th Foot 


30th Foot—Capt. R. Dillon, from 
53d Foot—Gent. Cadet T. 


77th Foot—Lieut. J. Hackett to be Capt. without pur- 
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by purchase, vice Fellowes, who retires; Ensign W. Ronalds to be Lieut. vice Hack- 
ett; Ensign W. H.C. G. Pechell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bertram, who re- 
tires ; ; Ensign W. F. Tollemache to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Carden; Ensign J. 
A. Maude, trom the 53d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Ronalds. 97th Foot—Capt. I’. Bur- 
ton, from the 30th Foot, to be C . vice Dillon, who exchanges. 

Hospital Staff. —-Assist.- —- ™ . Arden, from the 5th Drag. Guards, to be Staff- 
Surg. of the Sec. Class, vice Allan, appointed to the 17th Foot; Acting Assist.-Surg. 
J. M‘Grigor Laing to be Assist. Statf- -Surg. vice Wyatt, appointed to the 5th Drag. 
Guards. 














COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, July 22. 


Parryersiips Disso.vep.—Robinson and Co. Rainhill, Lancashire, tar-distillers— 
Owen and Evans, Southampton, Doctors of Medicine— Appleton and Co, Manchester, 
commission-age nts—Barker and Co. Messina, merchants—Dowlais Iron Company, 
Guest, Lewis, and Co. and Guest and Co. Merthyr ‘ dtil, iron-masters—Ritchie and 
Bond, St. Paul’s Churchyard, silk-mercers—Barke und Smith, Bradford, York- 
shire, stone-masons— Woods and Co. Sunderland, timber-merchants 
Hatton Wall, brass-founders — G. and H. Hiles, Baschurch, Shropshire, 
millers—Walker and Harker, Manchester, warehousemen—Denston and Castle, 
Tabernacle Square, brewers—Herring Brothers, Aldersgate Street, druggists—C ooley 
and Wigley, Nottingham, box-manufacturers—W. and 8. Rutte r, Nassau Street, 
Soho, jewellers —T. and P, Middleton, Dover, plumbers -Ogle and Douglas, Sunder- 
land, cast-iron-founders— Barnet and Heron, Kirkcaldy, ironmongers. 

Bankrurts.—Sampson Cray Beastatt and WiLt1AM Maruer, High Street, 
sington, line n-drapers, to surrender July 28, Aug. 28: solicitors, Hardwick and Co. 
Basinghall Street; official em Whitmore, Basingh: ull Street—SamvueL Dixon, 
Leeds, draper, Aug. 1, Sept. 4: solicitors, Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury ; Blac k- 
burn, Leeds; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—ApoLr IfkILBRONN 
and Jon Harrison, Great St. Helen’s, drysalters, Aug. 1, solicitors, Link- 
laters, Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse; Cox, Pinner’s Hall; official assignee, Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street—Joseru Mircne yi, Camden Street, Camden Town, carpen- 
ter, Aug. 1, 29: solicitor, Turner, Charles Street, City Road; official assignee, Can- 
nan, Birchin Lane—Zacuartan Warnren, Ardleigh, miller, July 30, Sept. 3: 
tors, Wire and Child, 
feld, Basinghall Street—Grorce Epwin Dee Branswie k Street, Dover Road, 
iron-founder, July 30, Sept. 3: solicitor, Long, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Graham, 
Coleman Street—Grorck Krmpson, Clifton, Bedfords hire, pork-butcher, July ¢ 
Sept. 3: solicitors, Trinder and Eyre, John Street, Bedford Row; Austin, She tiord, 
Bedfordshire ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Josreru Roycr, Notting- 
ham, eurrier, Aug. 1, 29: solicitors, Bowley, Nottingham; Hodgson, Birmingh: umn} 
official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham - MAS PAINTE nr, Okchampton, builder, 
Aug. 6, 26: solicitors, Stogdon, Exeter; Fryer, St. Thomas’s, Exeter; official assig- 
nee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Sypenuam Vincent Buree, Taunton, saddler, Aug. 6, 26: 
solicitors, Moodland jun, Taunton; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, 
Exeter—Wituiam and Francis Pasucey, Sheflield, table-knife-manufacturers, Aug. 
9, 30: solicitor, Fernell, Sheffield; offic ial as ignee, Freeman, Sheflield—WiI-Lrrep 
Mooney and Tuomas Witson, Liverpool, corn- -merchants, July 31, Aug. 28: solici- 
tor, Daly, Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool—Gorvon Joun James 
Grayt, Liverpoo , tobacco-broker, July 31, Aug. 28: solicitors, Wadeson and Co. 
London; Lace and Co. Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool — Tuomas 
Brown, Sunderland, shipowner, July 31, Aug. 26: solicitors, Crosby and Compton, 
Church Court, Old Jewry; Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Moore, Sunderland ; 
official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

DivipENbs. —Aug. 12, Hills, Downham, Isle of Ely, grocer—Aug. 14, Jones, 
Lianelly, Breconshire, coal- merchant—Aug. 15, Roberts, Live rpool, timber-mere hant 
—Aug. 15, P. and A. Black, Liverpool, general brokers —Aug. 15, Roope, Liverpool, 
wine-merehent~ Aug. 15, Horrocks, Liverpool, coal-merchant—Aug. 12, Forster and 
Dodgson, Liverpool, merchants—Aug. 21, Jones jun. and Oakes, Kingswinford, 
iron-masters—Aug. 21, Butler, Lichfie 4, ironmonger. 

Cerriricares.— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.— Aug. 13, Devey, Woburn, auctioneer—Aug. 13, Jones, East Isley, Berk- 
shire, surge on—Aug. 13, Granville, Red Lion Square, agricultural-implement-maker 
—Aug. 12, Burrows, Park Street, Islington, surgeon—Aug. 12, Quartermaine, Eaton 
Mews West, horse-dealer—Aug. ‘21, Moore jun. South Hylton, Durham, merchant. 

Dectanations or Divivenps.—Astle and Sons, Coleman Street, bookbinders ; first 
div. of 2s. 6d. a first div. of 3s. on the separate estate of M. Astle, and a 
first div. of 4s. on the separate estate of G. Astle, any Tues ; Nichol- 
son, Basinghall Street—Ende, Strood, woolstapler; first div. of any Tues- 
day ; Nic holson, Basinghall Street—Green jun. Brighton, ironmonger ; first div. of 
2d: any Tuesday ; Nicholson, Basinghall Street— Reynolds, Great Marlborough Street, 
money-scrivener; second and final div. of 1d. July 24, 
days; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Macnin, Finsbury Circus, merchant; final div. 
of 7-lid. July 24, and two subsequent Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street 
Sardinson and Co. Wood Street, warehousemen; final div. of 2}d. July 24, and two 
subsequent Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Gamauf, Fetter Lane, furrier; 
final div. of 7-12d. July 24, and two subsequent Thursdays ; 
Street—Ileyliger, Tottenham Court Road, silversmith; second div. of ls. 3d. July 
24, and two subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Stephens, Old 
Broad Street, bill-broker ; fourth div. of ljd. July 24, and two su sequent ‘Thurs- 
days ; Stausfeld, Basinghall Street-—-Solomon, Strand, tailor; ; third div. of §d. July 24, 
and two subsequent Thursd ays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street Gadsden, Boughton 
Mill, Northampton, miller; first div. of 2s. 8} \d. July 24, and two subse quent 
Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Reay, Walker, Northumberland, ship- 
builder; second and final div. of jd. in addition to 8d. previously declared, July 26, 
= any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scorcu SkQUESTRATION.—Taylor and Cameron, Edinburgh, 
Aug. 20. 






















































































fleshers, July 30, 








Friday, July 25. 

Partnersuirs Dissotven.—Porter and Todd, Coach and Horse Lane, Hornsey, 
stone-masons—Bircumshaw and Co. Nottingham, lice-manufacturers— Boden and 
Co. Manchester, agents for the sale of yarns and calicoes ; as far as regards ‘T. Hod- 
gin—Hodgin and Co. Manchester, agents for the sale of yarns and calico— Wearing 
and Knowles, Manchester, tailors—Jackson and Co. Altrincham, Cheshire, millers 
Cowman and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, machine-makers; as far as regards J. Cow- 
man—W. and G. Hl. Gater, Southampton, millers— Barlow and Co. s far as re- 

ards C. J. Wollaston—Phillips and Elliott, Frooke Street, Holborn, carvers— Mit- 
ton and Bentley, Halifax, brokers—Desgratoulet and Forster, Tachbrook Street, 
Pimlico, builders—Bowers and Co, Liverpool, railway-contractors— Newman and 
Hulme, Bristol, engineers—Chicken and Stewart, Russell Street, Blackwall, en- 
ineers—Lambert and Ridley, St. Mary-at-Hill, coal-factors-—J. B. aud J. G. Tay- 
or, Liverpool, ship-brokers—Gammon and Son, Birmingham, glass-manufacturers 
F. and J. Mattock, Manchester, provision-dealers and Co, Washington Col- 
liery, Durham; as "tar as regards W. Croudace—J. and F. Worger, Dover, grocers 
Lawrance and Simpson, Coventry, maltsters. : 

Bankrvuprey ANNULLED.— WILLIAM BuppLe, 
ber-merchant. 

Bankuvrts.— Henry James Exits, Rotherhithe Wall, ironmonger, to surrender 
Aug. 6, Sept. 3: solicitor, Carpenter, Old Broad Strect; official assignee, Stans- 
feld—’ Tuomas Hammonp, Conduit Street, Westbourne Terrace, boot-maker, Aug. 1, 
Sept. 3: solicitor, Hartley, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; official assignee, Gra- 
ham—Josrrn ALLANSoN, ‘Kirby Moorside, draper, Aug. 15, Se pt. 5: solicitors, Shackles 
and Son, Hull; o.fic assignee oung, Le eds— Ww ILLIAM Bengamin Ricuarps, 
Westbromwich, groc : solicitors, Holland, Westbromwich; Hodgson, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham— Rowerr Brew, Selby, Yorkshire, 

15, Sept. 5: solicitors, ‘Weddall and Parker, Selby; Bond and Barwick, 
gnee, Young, Leeds—T nomAs Irntam and Vincent WANostrocur 
Wa ANOSTROCHT, Liverpool, brokers, Aug. 7, Sept. 5: solicitors, Sharp and Co. Lon- 
don; Miller and Peel, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool—Joun Nursuinc 
Batksox, Rochdale, cotton-spinner, Aug. 5, 26: solicitors, Harper, Bury; Bennett, 
Manchester ; official assignee, Lee, Manchester. 

Divivexps—Aug. 15, Jones, Newchurch, Isle of Wight, apothecary—Aug. 15, 
Green, Leadenhall Street, merchant—Aug. 15, Grayson, Mortlake, market-gardener 

—Aug. 15, Copland, Park Place, Paddington—Aug. 20, Powlesland, South Tawton, 
Dev onshire, dealer in seeds, 

Certiricates.— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary onthe day of 
meeting. —Aug. 15, Rodbard, Croydon, schoolmaster— Aug. 21, Scale, Neath, iron- 
manufacturer— Aug. 15, Edwards, Leeds, hosier—Aug. 26, Robinson, Tynemouth, 
banker-—Aug. 26, J. and J. Scott, North Shields, shipowners—Aug. 21, Pearson, 
Plympton St. Mary, Devonshire, merchant. 

Scorcn Sraqvesrrations.—Carswell, Greenock, 
Grant, Glasgow, manufacturer, July 31, Aug. 22. 

















Irongate Wharf, Paddington, tim- 















ship-builder, July 31, Aug. 21— 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. er se 































963 | 96} | 968 
Ditto for Account . *| 96} 96) | 96} 
3 per Cents Reduce 97% | pe } 974 
3} per Cents ...... | 985 | 98% | 98} 
Long Annuities . “| _- 7 | 7 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent . —_— | —_ 216 | 216 
Stock, 10} per Cent. 263 cS es 263° | 
Exchequer Bills, 1jd. per diem . sl pm in 53.C«“‘((|;#;UCSs3 
| India Bonds 4} per Ce — (| élpm. 62 | 5 | 
FOREIGN FUNDS 


Allen and Co. 


Ken- | 


— 
solici- | 
Swithin’s Lane; Barnes, Colchester; official assignee, Stans- 


and two subsequent Thurs- | 


Stansfeld, Basinghall | 





(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
82 IE een oat Sterling). a0 ct. 106) 
















Brazilian . 
Buenos Ayres 
Chilian ..... 
Danish . 
Dutch ( 
Ditto.. 
French 
Ditto 
Indi 





) Guilder rs 










of. | Russian . 
74 Spanish . . 


Illinois —_ Ditto .. 
eee — | Ditto (P 
Louisi rling ° 90exd. |} Ditte (Coupons 





faashend? Sterling)... ge) Venezuela Active 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 











































Ratwwars— { Banxs— 
Caledonian ......cccesecceecerees 109 Australasian. ..... | 
Edinburgh and G 2s } British North Amer i 45} ex 
Eastern Counties ee 6) Colonial ° Ny 
Great Northern .. | 16% | Commerecia 23} exd 

t South. and West. Ire land. 38 } London and Westminster —_ 

Great Western ...... i ei) } i 4 — 
Hull and Selby . . 103 } —_— 
Lancashire and Y orkshire ° Ly an | National Provincial. —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle . a gO | Provincial of Ireland... 424 
London Brighton and South Coas 93} || Union of Australia. . 
London and Blackwall. .......... 6} | Union of London............++-| Bgexd 
London and North-western . 123} MintEsS— 
Midland 40} Bolanos...... covesecese _ 
North British 6} Brazilian Impe rial . coves ° — 
Scottish Cen 15} | Ditto (St. John del Rey). ly 
South-castern a 22 | 4 
South-western . 84} | 
York, Newe astle, vie Is} | fy 
York and North Midland ........ Is} i 49 

Docks | 27; 
East and West India | Mljexd. bs} 
London .....+.+6+ 112 {| 77 
St. Katherine ..... 77 a] 














BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 19th day of July 1851. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notesissued cecececeeceeevees £27,253,500 | Government Debdt,. 


Other Securities 2 "984,900 








Gold Coin and bullic . 13250. 185 
Silver Bullion, .......ceeeeeeeee 33,375 


£27 283,560 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
oegitote tors’ yeaa covceceees £1453 Government Securities (in 
st. cluding Dead We ight Annuity) ) - — 4,02) 
at) Other Securitie 
9,583 ‘316 Notes . 
1,182;893 Gold and Silver Coin.......+.- 











Other De Seale 
Seven Day and other Bills. .... 





2,496,099 £3: . 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- hi inks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Div ide sod atthe 


















BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £84 e o.. 000 
Foreign Goldin Coin ,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 5 6.. 5100 
New Dollars ........+0. ee -0 411} Lead, Kritish Pig..... 17 0 6... 609 
Silver in Bars, Standard ‘ 5@ 3 4 Steel, Swedish heg... M15 0..15 60 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 25. 










a & 
2 | oats, Feed ., 17tols 
Fine .. te 





‘ s. 
Wheat, R.New ito Rye secces a4 Maple..... 3 
















‘ine Harley —25} White .... 
Old Malting , _ Boilers ... Poland .. —2 
White Malt, Ord, . 48—50 | Beans,’ | Fine tat 
Fine .. Fine Old , | Potato. 4-25 





Peas, Hog 28—30 | Indian 28-31 | Fine ., 23-8 





AVERAGE PRIC OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Pe r r Gr. (Imperial) of gland and Wales. For the Week ending July 19, 
- 42s. O4. | Rye ....... 2hs. Gd.| Wheat .... 42s. 74. |] R 














2 1 | Beans . 6 
Oats...... 21 8 | Peas .. bo 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS 
k 37s. to 40s. | Butter—Test Fresh, 12s. Od. per doz. 
— 39 c arlow, Bt. 10s, to St. 14s, per ewt 
— 3 Trish ..ccocccces per cwt. 52s, to 56s. 
— 3i Cheese, Che shire eocccee 42 
— 24 Derby Plain, oo 
— 24 Hams, York ..... +. 60 





Eggs, French, per 120, 4s 94. to 5s 64. 








BUTCHERS’ ME 








Newcate anp LrapeNnALL.* SMivurievy.* Heap or Carrie at 
s. sd. 8. dd. s. d. ao€ « & Smirur.eep. 

Beef .. 2 4to2 10 to3 3 4to3 8 Friday Monda* 
Mutton 2 8—3 4—3 3 8—d 0 teasts. S02 ..066 
Veal... 24-3 4-3 3 0—3 & Sheep. Ree 

Pork .. 2 8-3 41—3 3 8-31) Calves. B2 cece 
Lamb... 3 4—3 &8—4 eve 6—410. Pigs... 0... 

To sink the offal, per 8 lb. 
HOPS. 


Kent Pockets...... 
Choice ditto 
Sussex ditto . 
Farnham ditto. ......scee wee 


OL. 
see Sis, to 105s. | Down and half-b: rea! tose pe’ rib, 12d. to 1544 
. 9 — 150 | Wether and Ewe.. - bW — 
Leicester Hogget and Wether... o 
POP Cs cckctisccncnacssnws lop — 1} 








. se — lOO 
o—_— v0 





HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 
Hay, Good ...cescceeeceee 7S LOBES. veeeeeeene ° 


Ver Load of 36 Trusses.) 


SMirurreco. Wurrecaaret. 

















Infe rior.... ‘sso— 70 : 65 — 70. e-% 
ied - o— 0 6 —& 
9 — oS . s&s — 9 oo —% 
BD we B®  cccvccccncce 2 — 30 26-8 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES | GROCERIES. 


per cwt. rat 14 0 | Tea, Souchong, fine athiees Is. OF. to 28.2 
. se. 116 0| Congou, fine ....-... 14 


112 6 Pekoe, flowery. - 


Rape Oil ........ 
Retined ° 
Linseed Oil . 
Linseed Oil-Cake ‘ .per 916 ¥ 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. “6d. to 5s. 6d. 


2 

—i17 

16—3° 
. ld. per ib. 

Coffee, fine (in bond per ewt. 69s. to 90s. 





Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. | Good Ordinary ...... — 495. 0%. 
Coals, Hetton ...cccccseceses 9 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 26s. 304. 6a 
Tees...ccees 9 West India Molasses ...... 135. 6:. to 158. 0¢- 
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ER M AJESTY’S THEATRE— 
] “LINDA DI CHAMOUNL" 
MADEMOISELLE SOFIE C ~ UVELLI. 
July 29, (first time this season,) LINDA DI CHA- 

OUNL. d Linda, Madlle. Sofie Cruve Ni, (her first 

~ in that characte r,) and LE DIABL E A QUATRE. 
: Gaanp Extra Nicut. 

90, the Second and Third Acts of IL PRO. 
DUN OPERA SERIA. Selection 
by Mad. Fiorentini. And 


Tukey ’ 





, July 30 
Wednesday, LA PROVA 
aR 


DIGO ER FREYSCHUTZ, 
LA 8Y I PHIDE. 


SOCIET" PAINTERS in WATER 
Gocrery Sun FORTY- SE oe NTH ‘Pall Mal AL EX- 


ON WILL CL , at their ¢ 
ATU RDAY,AUG ST 9th. Admi 


TS oe “ 
TEGETARIAN SOC LETY. — 
The Public are respectfully informed, that a VEGETA- 
SOIREE will be given, in the Freemason's Hall, 
en Street, London, on Fatpay, Avoust Ist 1851, 
ROTHE RTON, Esq. M.P. in the chair: at which 
Metcalfe, of Americ a; the Rey. G. B. Watson, of 
ow ~ , Perthshire ; James Simpson Preside nt of the 
a ty; and other distinguished Ve 
sot elsewhere, are expected to be present, and address the 
nn ‘on the Principle and Practice of Vegetarian Dict. 
Cards of Admission to the S . . 2s. Od. each. 
Cards to the Gallery, to he: Speeches, Is. 0d. ,, 
> from Mr. Fred. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row; 
= - Panay ~ home Dalston ; at Freemason's Hall; and 
aang, Secretary of the Society, 121, Vauxhall Road, 
Doors open at Five o'C lock ; Soirée at Six pre- 
Admission to the Gallery at Six o'Clock. 
WILLIAM M GOWAN, See 
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r the 


from the 
Live rpool 


sel 
o ~ ER July Ist 1851. 


LX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY.—Season of 
gan on the ~ ay of May Princely establish 
= nt, seatdcesinn, first-rate restaurant, delightful gardens, 
two magnitic ent bands playing every 
from London in forty hours, vid Paris. 











> ‘ yD 
OR PORT LY TTELTON, CANTER- 
RURY SETTLEMENT, WELL ING! rON, and NEL- 
SON, (New Zealand). —The first-class passenger-ship CORN 
Ww ALL, 580 tons register, lying in the East India Docks, 
chartered and a by the Canterbury Association, to 
Sail on Turspay, the L2thof Aveusr. Rate sof vs 
le cabin between decks,) 42/. ; sece 
For freight, passoge, or further — ition, 
STAYNER, 10, ——— h Street ; LBY ar and 
Fenchurch Street; or to F. YOUNG, * ans 
, Ottice of the ¢ fante rbury bos iation, 74, ¢ on 2hill 
RU NDE L soc LET Y: or S ciety for 
i Promoting the Knowle ai we of Art 
Council for 1851-52 
The Hon. Francis Charteris, The Lord Lindsay 













Shippi Zz 


The Lord Colborne. (M.P. Charles Newton, Fsq 
©. W. Cope, Esq. R.A Edmund Oldfield, Esq. 
The Lord De Mauley rs, Esq 





John Ruskin, Esq 


Major-General C. R. Fox 
William Smith, Esq 


sirJohn Stuart — y, Bart 

H. Bellenden Ker, Tom Taylor, Esq 

The Marquis of Emons. G. PF. Watts, 
Treasurer—W illiam Smith, Esq 

Honorary Secretary—G. Aubrey Kezzi, 








The Publications for the Year ending April con- 
sting of Four Engravings after Frescoes of Fra Giovanni 
Angelico in the Vatican, are now ready for distribution. They 


will be delivered, to Members who have paid their Annual 
subscription, at any address within four miles of Charing 
Cross, or will be forwarded to the care of any Agent of the 
Society in the country, as directions are given to the Secretary 
Orders for Busts of the “ Theseus,”’ and Prospectuses of the 
Works proposed for publication, may be obtained from Mr 
Mackay, at Messrs. P. and D. Colnag 
By Order of the Council, 
G. AUBREY BEZZI, 


——— , , wD 

JQUITY AND LAW LIFE 

4 ANCE SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln's Inn Piclds, 
snd Law Society's Rooms, Manchester. 

The Business and Interest of the Etonian 
pany have been transferred to this Sovicty 

Policies in this Office are indisputabic, except 
fraud. 

Persons who have been seen by a Medical Officer of the So 
ciety, are not required to appear before the Directors 

“ Free Policies " are issued at a small increased rate of Pre- 
mium which remain in force although the Life assured may 
go to any part of the Work 

The Tables are especially ‘favourable to young 
aged Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, 
extra charge, are unusually extensive 

Fighty per Cent of the Profits are divided at the end of eve ry 
fifth year among the Assured. At the first Division to the 
end of 1849, the addition to the amount Assured averaged 
above 50 per cent on the Premiums paid. 

The usual Commission allowed 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
Regent Street; City Branch, 2, toyal Exe henee 
Buildings Established 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,192,818¢, 
nnual Income, 150,0007, Bonuses declared, 


rhi's. 

Hon, See 
ASSUR- 
London, 
Com 


Assurance 


in cases of 





and middle 
without 








0014501. 





Claims paid since the establishmeut of the Office 
President—The Right Hon 
directors. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Chairmen 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, E sq. Deputy Chairman, 
William Ostler, 
ae y re elatt, 


Karl Grey. 


Henry B. Alexander, Esq 
George Dac re, Esq 
William Judd, Esq 
Sir Richard D. K r 
The Hon. Arthur Ki Ww “iliiam Henry Stone, Ese 
Thomas ee 1 Capt. William John Williams 
nA. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director 
Physician—John M pan, M.D. F.S.S. 29, Upper Montague 
treet, Montague Square, 
NINETREN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 
Examples oj the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender 
Bonuses 


Esq 




















{ is added 

} subsequently, 

Original Premium. to be further 
increased 


ruses 


Date a Sum 
Policy .| Insured 





| | annually. 
me | 

£ d £ . a, 

| s 

1806 2300 | 79 10 10 Exting watche a 1222 2 0 
Islt | 1000 | 33:19 2 ditt: 23117 8 | 

18 | 1000 | 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 








| Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies 











Total with addi 
way Date. Sum | Bonuses tions to be fur 
Insured. | added ther increased 
Ar @ ae & £ 6. a. 
= 1807 900 | #98212 1 1882 12 1 
st | isto 1200 1160 5 6 | 2360 5 6 
: Teen 5900 )=6| 3558917 8 | R558 17 8 | 








ceases sand full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
of the - +2 S neente of the Office in all the principal towns 
08 50, ay el at the City Branch ; and at the Head 











day, journey performe d 








NICOLL'’s PALETOTS for the SUM- 


MER MONTHS.—New Palctots, Mixed Paletots, Silk 
and Gossamer Paletots; also Nicoll’s Paletot d@Eté, pro 





nounced to be a most effectual protection against the dust and 
heat of Summer, price One Guinea. 

The REGISTERED TROWSERS are the same price ; 
the new MORNING COATS only Four Shillings more 

The numerous advantages of Nicoll’s REGISTERED PA 
LETOT (kept ready for immediate use) are too well known 
to need any description here. 

CAUTION.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 
Paletot Patentees, &c. 114 to 120, Regent Street, and 22, 
Cornhill, alone manufacture and sell the above in London, 
and a name is woven into the lining of each garment 
*, however, Agents who sell for them in all parts of 


this Laaae and its colonies. 
Trl y 

\ ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advant of searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraord’»ery manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
a of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
ap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Tussis aun bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improve d graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all interme ais ite parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatre, binoiey, and 
Co." s sole esta blishme: nt, Ii 0 B, » Oxford Stre 

t BED- 


y r 
TEW SHOW-ROOMS FOR 

a STE ADS —HEAL and SON have erected some ex- 
tensive Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every descrip- 
tion of Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort 
manufactured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to 
the handsomely ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well 
as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and pattern, and in 
Wooden Bedsteads their Rooms are sutticiently extensive to 
allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch 
Mahog , Canopy, and Freach, and 
“isteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of 
Hedstead that is made; and they have also a general assert 
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ment of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as 
to render their Stock complete for the Furnishir of Bed 
steads as well as Bedding. And without attempt to com 





pete with the prices at which the lowest class of Furniture is 
sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their new Stock 
will be found to be priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
cessfully extended, and the xls, whether of a plain 
pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive 
of well-sessoned materials, sound workman 








so ste 
and simple 
character, are 












ship, and warranted. HEAL and SON'S LIST of BED 
DING, containing full particulars of Weights, Sizes, and 
Prices of every description of Bedding, sent free by post, on 
application to their Factory, 1¥6, (opposite the Chapel, Tot- 


tenham Court Road, London 


UMBER ONE ST. 
it CHURCHYARD 


round Coffees are most respectfally informed 
to SUPPLY it pure or mixed 


PAUL’S 





Purchasers of g 
that DAKIN and CO. continue 
with Chicory as may be desired ; and that, in order to prevent 
the possibility of any mistake arising, € very package of pure 
ground Coffee is marked “ Pure Coffee.’ 

DAKIN AND CO. TEA-MERCHANTS AND PATENTEES 
FOR ROASTING COPPEE IN SILVER CYLINDERS, 
NUMBER ONE ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD 

Visitors to London may save 
Railway expenses by purchasing 
One | St Paul s Churchyare 


| ARVEY’S FISH S 





a consider 


their Teas and 





SAUCE. —_E. Lazenny 


and Sox, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obs that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witias Lazevoy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and sicned “ Elizabeth Lazenby 
and Son's PSSENCE of ANCHTIOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
and is manufactured only at their old-establishe a Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


L ADIES TRAVELLING, or during the 
PRIVE, the AQUATIC EXC RSION, or while other 
wise exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and heated par 
ticles of dust, will find ROWLANDS' KALYDOR a most 
refreshing ration for the complexion, dispelling the 
rand relaxation, allaying ali heat and irrita 
bility, and immediately affording the asing sensation at 
tending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin 
Freckles, tan, spots, pimpk s, flushes, and discolourations, fly 
before its application, and give place to delicate smoothness, 
and the glow of beauty and of bloom. In cases of sunburn, or 
stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged 
Price 4s. 6d i 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by A. Rowtannp and 
Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Per 


fumers 
NEF ; > 

he NEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NE SL A has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical professior an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, He ut, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is adm pted for delicate female 
particularly during pregnanc y ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious 
Prepared by Dixxrroany and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
able Chemists throughout the empire 


NDIGES' ‘ION, CON STIPATION, 


NERVOUSNESS, & —Cure No 1, of dyspepsia ; Senn 











F. Lazrnpy 

































and | 
also of | 


able portion of their 


I ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.— 
A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Wate moka ln, No. 9, Corn. 
hill, London, opposite the Bank. Price, in silver cases, 31. 10s 
each; orin gold cases, six guineas each. These watches are 
accurate and durable, the horizontal escapement being pecu 
liarly suited to combine these important requisites. They are 
jewelled in four holes, and continue go whilst being wound 
A twelvemonth’'s warranty given with ch 
5 ma oa a se 
\ HERE TO BUY A DRESSING 
CASE.—In no article perhaps is caution more neces- 
sary than in the purchase of a Dressing-case, for in none are 
the meretricious arts of the unprincipled manufacturer more 
frequently displayed. Mecut, 4, Leadenhall Street, near 
Gracechurch Street, has long enjoyed the reputation of pro- 
ducing a Dressing-case in the most finished and faultless 
manner. Those who purchase one of him will be sure of hay- 
ing thoroughly-seasoned and well-prepared wood or leather, 
with the fittings of first-rate quality. The prices range from 
li. to 1002. ‘Thus the man of fortune and he of moderate means 
may — be suited, while the traveller will find the Mechian 
Dres ase especially adapted to his necessities.—1, Lea- 
denhall ‘ptre et 





























Just published d, foolseap, cloth, price 5s. 
‘ERMONS, Preached, for the most part, 
\ in a Village Church in ‘the Diocese of Durham. 
By the Rev. Joun Epwunps, M.A. formerly Fellow of 
the University of Durham, 

* Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and 
see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein ; and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 

Jer. vi. 16. 

London : T. Harenarn, D, 187, Piccadilly. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GRE AT sU BJECTS 

Just Pe STA foolscap 8vo. price 4s, 6d 
()% THE -E OF MAN SUBSE- 
QUE a TO THEP ROMULGATION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. PartlI. Embracing the Period from the 
Birth of Christ to the Death of Constantine the Great, 

being No. XIX. of * Small Books on Great Subjects.” 

“ It will be my object in the present work te trace 
the reciprocal effect of Christianity on the people and 
the laws, and of these on C hristianity. I shall endea- 
vour to give a fair view of the doctrines and customs of 





| the Church in every century, from contemporary wri- 


ters, and thus afford the reader means of judging for 
himself on those questions of ancient practice which 
are now so often mooted.”—Author's Preface. 

Wittiam Pickertne, 177, Piccadilly. 

NEW pa FOR THE TIMES. 

ready, Svo. 7s. 6d. 
{i SECOND REFORMATION; 
or Christianity Fully Developed. By A. Auton, 
Author of ** Essays on Church Reform.” 
CONTENTS : 











1. The Defects of the first Reformation defined, 
and the Outline of a further Reformation 
traced 

2. The P stant and Romanist Churches com- 
pared; and the Cure for Papal Aggression 


fully discussed and determined. 
3. A Scheme of Church Referm. 
4. A Scheme of National Education. 
5. A Scheme for abolishing the Customs and Ex- 
and substituting Direct Taxation 
Church Reform.—* Amongst the almost 
countless pamphlets, letters, and the like, 
which, much tothe honour of their several authors, 
have issued from the press since the impudent Aggres- 
sion of the Church of Rome, the one before us is en- 
titled to deep and serious attention. Written evident- 
ly by a Christian and a scholar, it will be found power- 
fal in the exposition of error, and firmly antagonistic 
to efforts of any nature soe ver, and from any quarter 
whatever, calculated to impair the efficiency of our 
Protestant Church.”— Nottingham Suardian. 
London: Simpkin, Marsnart, and Co. ; Harcnarp and 

Son Ni J AMES Dant ING 





cise, 
Essay on 
essays, 





Now re eady, in crown 8vo. cloth lettere vd, } price c 8s. 6d. 

} he E CLASSICAL GAZETTEER; 
a Dictionary of Ancient Geography, Sacred and 
Profane. By Witisam azLitT, Esq. Barrister of the 
Middle Temple. 

“A very useful book of reference, containing a vast 
amount of information compressed into a small com- 
pass.” — Spectator. 

* A complete and yet compendious manual of aucient 
geography, in alphabetical order, for easy reference, and 
at a price which renders it generally accessible.”— 
John Bull, 

Warrr AKER and Co. 


Just publishe -d, in Ta 8vo. 


i ITALIAN 
LOMBARD RIFLE 














Ave Maria Lane. 


with Map and Plan, 10s, 6d. 
VOLUNTEERS and 
BRIGADE: being an Au- 
thentic Narrative of the Organization, Adventures, and 
Final Disbanding of the Corps, in 1548-1849. From 
the Italian cf Emilio Dandolo; with Original Letters 
and Documents relating to the late Italian Movements 


| of Reform. 


| version of the 


the Right Honourable the Lord Stuart de Decies.—‘ I have 
derived considerable benefit from Du Barry's Revalenta 
Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the 
public to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart 
de Decies.” Cure No, 49,832—“ Fifty years’ indescribable | 
agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthn ough, constipa 





fHatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomit 
have been removed by Du Barry's excellent Food.—Ma 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk In canisters, 

Sib. Lis. ; 121b. 228.; super-retined, 5Ib 
1 Jb. and 121b. carriage-frec De Banny 
a mas Boud Street, London; Foatyum, Mason, 
Hepors and Berirr 


- rs ‘ DT . 
]JOLLOWAY'S PILLS A CERTAIN 
REMEDY for the CURE of SICK HEADACHES, 
and DERANGED STOMACHS.—Ex- 
Dimsdale, of Newcastle, dated July 
Holloway—Sir, I have been a great 
from a deranged stomach, sick head 
my digestion was so impaired 
that I could not venture to cet any solid food, and was so weak 
as to be incapable of walking a hundred yards. I tried a 
great varicty of medicine without deriving the least benefit 
I then commenced taking your Pills, and this invaluable 
medicine has restored me to perfect health. Sold by all Drug 
gists, and at Professor Mot.ow «y's Establishment, 244, Strand, 
London, 


tion, 
ings, 
ria Jolly Wortham, 
w th full instructions, 
22°. ; 10ND. Ph 

and Co, 1 
and Co. ; 











DIMNESS of SIGHT, 
tract of a letter from Mr 
1, 1851. To Professor 
sufferer for some time 
ache, and dimness of sight; 








“Of the translation of this most interesting vo- 
lume we can speak most highly. The style, as in the 
original, is graphic, animated, and impressive. The 


original essay on the gener: il causes and conduct of 
the Italian insurrection, contributed to this English 
book, is also admirably written.” — £z- 
aminer. 
_London: Loxoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
G RAMM. AR sc HOOL CLASSICS. 
Jus HONI shed, feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 

VICERONIS CATO MAJOR, sive de 

/ Senectute, Lelius, sive de Amicitia, et Epistole 
Select# ; with English Notes and an Index. By Groner 
Lone. Being a second volume of the Grammar School 
Classics. 

** The notes are brief, clear, and instructive; the se- 
lections judiciously made ; the text carefully revised 
and admirably punctuated ; and the entire volume is one 
which the schoolboy will tind invaluable, and from 


which even the advanced scholar may learn something.” 


— Weekly New 
Also, lately published, a New Edition of the First 
Volume, price 5s. 





XENOPHON’S ANABASIS; with English Notes 
and three Maps. By the Rev. J. F. M ACMICHARL, 


Master of the Grammar School, Burton-on-Trent. 
“We can confidently recommend this as the best 
school e dition, and we feel certain that it will satisfy 
every reasonable demand that can be made.” — ( ‘lassical 
Museum. 
Wurrtaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane ; Groroxr 
Bet, Fleet Street. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 











\HARPE’S LONDON N MAGAZIN E, for 
Avovust, price ls. with Two Elegant Engravings 
on Steel, will contain : 
Caroline’s First Visit to the Opera. 
The Household of Sir Thomas More. 
A Woman’s Voyage Round the World, 
Lewis Arundel, by Frank Fairlegh. 
History of Puppet-shows in England. 
Isthmus of Panama. 
London: A. Hai, Virtvr, and Co, 25, Paternoster 
Row. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. LXII. Containing 








\ ee RIVALS. By Geratp Grirrr. 
Price 1s. in boards, or 1s. 6d. in cloth. 

By the same Anthor, in the above popular Series, price 
ls. each in boards, or ls. 6d. in cloth, | 

1. The COLLEGIANS 
2. TALES of the MUNSTER FESTIVALS. | 
Simms and M‘Inryre, 13, Paternoster Row, London, | 
and Belfast. Sold at all the Railway Stations. 


THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 

On Friday next, will be published, in 1émo. price 1s. 

WHEL Pir EARL of CHAT. 

HAM. By Tomas Baninotron Macaviay 
Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay's Historical Essays. 
Forming the Fifth Part of the Traveller's Library. 
To be continued Monthly, price ls. each Part. | 

Part 1 contains WARREN HASTINGS, by T. B. 
MAcavLay. 

Part 2 contains LORD CLIVE, by T. B. Macavnay. | 
Part 3 LONDON in 1850-1851. By J. R. M‘CuL- 
Locn, Esq. | 
Part 4, SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the 
Spectator, With Notes and Illustrations, by W. H 

WItrs. 

Parts 6 and 7, on September*l, will contain Mr. 8. | 
Laing’s JOURN AL of a RESIDENCE in NORWAY. | 
Complete in 2 Parts, price Is. each. 

London: Lo» GMAN, Brown, Green, and LonoMans. | 


~NEW WORKS 
PUBL ISHED BY W. & R. CHAMBERS. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 


HE EMIGRANT’S MANUAL, em- 


bracing the latest and most trustworthy informa- 
tion on the subject of Emigration. It is also issued in 
Parts, each referring to a distinct Field of Emigration. | 
ED x sens tus vous aakersepees - weed 
NEW ZEALAND, CAPE of GOOD HOPE, . ae 
BRITISH AMERICA, and UNITED ST ATI ES 
of AMERICA... 
EMIGRATION in its PRACTICAL APPLICA- 
TION to —_—s — ALS and COMMUNITIES 1s, 
» 3s. cloth boards, 
{ECOND GE R M AN READING-BOOK. 
KJ With Notes in English. By Cart Epvarp Ave, 
Ph.D. German Master in the High School of Edin- 
burgh. Forming one of the volumes of the German 
Section of CLIAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
W.and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and Co. 
Amen Corner, London; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow ; J. 
M‘Glashan, Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers. 


ye al PUBLISHED BY PARTRIDGE AND 
This day is published, I8mo. cloth, 2s. 
HE TE SULTS; their Rise and Progress, 
Doctrines, and Morality, with numerous Extracts 
from their own Writers. By ‘ Usnorne, Ese 
Also, by the same Author, 2 vols. small 8vo. 10s. 

THE MAGICIAN PRIEST OF AVIGNON; or | 
Popery in the Thirteenth Century. A History of the 
Life and Times of Louis the Eighth. 

“In this work Mr. Usborne has eclipsed all his | 
former efforts.” — United Service Gazette. 

THE FEMALE JESUIT; or the Spy in the Family. 
A True Nayrative of recent Intrigues in a Protestant 
Household. Third Thousand, Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

** The narrative is one of the most startling and ex- | 
traordinary we ever read.”— Advertiser. 

** Possessed of sterling merit and entrancing inte- 
rest.”— Wesleyan Review. 

SIX MONTHS IN A CONVENT: a Narrative of | 
Facts. By Resecea Turrrsa Reep. With Preface by 
the Rev. if. Il. Beamisu, A.M. 25,000 Copies of this 
Work were, on its first appearance, sold in a few weeks. 
18mo. cloth gilt, ls. ; by post, ly. 6d. 

FIVE YEARS A ROMAN CATHOLIC. With 
Incidents of Foreign Convent Life. By Miss E. Smrrn, 
Third Thousand, limo. cloth, ls. 6d. ; paper, Ls. 

London: Parrriper and Oakey, Paternoster Row; 
and 70, Edgware Road, (Hansury and Co. Agents. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
‘atk, F.R.A.S. of Kneller Training Col- 
lege, late Mathematical Professor, and Lecturer on | 

Cc ne in the National Society’s Training College, | 

Batterse. 
7 EK ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. 
Containing a Familiar Explanation of the Con- 
struction of various kinds of Machinery. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

EXERCISES on MECHANICS and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY; or an Easy Introduction to En- 
gim-ering. 12mo. 2s. 

HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, and PNEU- 
MATICS. For the Use of Beginners. Being the 
Sixth Work of the Rev. G. R. Gleig’s New School 
Series. 1l8mo. ls. 

OUTLINES of EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 
a Familiar Introduction to the Science of Agricul- 
ture. 12mo. ls. 6d. 

TREATISE on the FIRST PRINCIPLES of 
ARIT : ~ after the Method of Pestalozzi. 
12mo. ls. 6d. 

ALGEBRA MADE EASY. 
the Use of Schools. 12mo. 2s. 

The PRINCIPLES of the DIFFERENTIAL and 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS SIMPLIFIED and AP- 
PLIED. 4s. 6a. 

The FIRST THREE BOOKS of EUCLID'S ELE- 
MENTS of GEOMETRY. With useful Theorems 
and Problems for Exercises. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, MENSURA- 
TION, TRIGONOMETRY, L AND-SURVEY ING, 
and LEVE LLING. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

ON the STRENGTH of MATERIALS. Contain- 
ing various original and useful Formulx. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

*,* A complete List of Mr. Tate’s Educational 
Works, (as above,) comprising the full Titles, with 
Extracts and Remarks va ggernay of the design and 
uses of the various books, may be had Gratis of all 
Booksellers. 

London: Lonemay, Brows, Green, and Lonemans. 
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Chiefly intended for 








Just published, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
| E PORQUET’S SPANISH PHRASE- 
OLOGY and CALIFORNIA PHRASE-BOOK ; 
an Easy Introduction to a sound Knowledge of the 
Spanish a. 
o, by the same Author, 
THE SPANISH’ TRESOR. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
A KEY to the TRESOR, for Self-Tuition. 12mo. 
3s. Gd. 
London: Published for the Author, 11, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, by Surpkin, Marswauy, & Co. 





Second Edition, this day, by, —¥ _ MARSHALL, and 
s. 6d. p 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 
f By Tuomas Swinnurne Carr, Esq. M.A. Clas- 
sical Master in King’s College, London. 

(Extract from the Opinions. of the Rev. Drs. Hessey, 
Je lf, Major, Moberly, and Mr. Liddell.) 

** Blending, by a happy condensation, the researches 


| of Thirlwall, Grote, and German scholars, with a clear 


and well-connected narrative ; singularly satisfactory 
in its discussion of quot ations and authorities; and 
from its judicious arrangement and scholarlike com- 
mand of information, unrivalled as a manual for the 
classical student.’ 
ARNOLD'S SCHOOL EDITIONS OF ‘THE 
— EK CLASSICS. 
n l2mo. price 5s. 6d. 
} he CY DIDES. Book the First; with 
English Notes, and Grammatical References. 
Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Kercurver Arnoip, M.A 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge. 





| 
Rivixerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place ; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Edivor, 
with ENGLISH NOTES, 
1. The PHILOCTETES of SOPHOCLES. 3s. 
: The AJAX of SOPHLOCLES. 3s. 
The ORATION of DEMOSTHENES on _ the 
Cc ow N. 4s. Gd. 
OLYNTHIAC 
Se 3s. 
- HOMERL ILIAS. Books I. to IV. With Co- 
pions Critical Introduction. 7s. 6d. 
6. HOMERI ILIAS, Lib. I.—III. for Beginners. 
3s. Gd. 
Corrected to 1851, Remodelled and Enlarged, and 
Reduced in Price. 
- feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, the Ninth Edition of 
‘URENNE’S NEW FRENCH 
KJ MANUAL, and TRAVELLER'S COMPANION; 
containing a very complete Series of entirely new Dia- 
logues on Topics of Every-day Life, including such as 
are adapted for living in French Hotels; Dialogues on 
the Principal Continental Tours, and in connexion with 
the Railway Routes; also on all the objects of interest 
in Paris; with new Models of Epistolary Correspond- 
ence, Directions to Travellers, and uselnl Statistical 
Information; together with an introduction to French 
Pronunciation, and a Copious Vocabulary; intended 





ORATION of DEMOS- 


as a Guide to the Tourist and a Class-book for the Stu- | 


dent. Illustrated by Three Maps. 
Also, now first published, price 2s. cloth, 44 pages, 
‘URENNE’S NEW FRENCH DIA- 


WI LOGUES; with an Introduction to French Pro- 


nunciation, a Copious Vocabulary, and Models of Epis- | 


tolary Correspondence; being the first portion of the 
above Work, printed separately. 

Edinburgh : Otrver and Boyp. 
Marsuann, and Co, 


EDUCATIONAL WOKKS, 


I. 
a ITOME OF ALISON'S EUROPE. 

4 For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. In 
l vol. The Third Edition. Post 8vo. price 7s, €d. 
bound in cloth. 


London: SIMPKIN, 


Atlas to the same, 7s. 


I. 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHLE- 

NOMENA. By A. Kerra Jounsros, F.R.S_E. F.LR.G.S, 

Imperial folio, half-bound, morocco, price 10/. 10s. 

Any Plate with its Description may be had separately 
for School and Lecture Rooms. A priced list will be 
forwarded on application to the Publishers, 

I. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. Reduced from the Im- 
perial Folio. For the Use of Colleges, Academies, and 
Families. By A. Kerru Jounsvon, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S 
P.G.S. 

This Edition contains 25 Maps, including a Palwon- 
tological and Geological Map of the British Islands, 
with Descriptive Letterpress, and a very copious Index. 
Inimperial quarto, half-bound, moroceo, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 

“We do not remember a contribution to school 


| libraries, and to the resources of school and university 


teachers, in all respects so important as the book now 
before us.”—Eraminer. 


Iv. 

THE GREEK GRAMMAR of DR. F. THTERSCH. 

Translated from the German, with brief Remarks. By 

Sir Daxret K. Saxprorp, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. = 1 large vol. 8vo. IG6s. 





RULES and EXERC isk S in HOMERIC and 
ATTIC GREEK, To which is added, a short System 
of Greck Prosody. By Sir Danie: K. Sanprorp, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, A New 
Edition, in 12mo. 6s. 6d. bound. 


Vi. 
By the same Author, 
EXTRACTS FROM GREEK AUTIIORS, with 
Notes and a Vocabulary. New Edition, corrected and 
improved, l2mo. 6s. bound. 


vit. 
By the same Author, 
INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of GREEK. 
For the Use of the Junior Greek Classes in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. New Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


vit. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CATECHISM of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 
A New Edition, being ny 27th, entirely rewritten, 
price ls. 

A TREATISE on L AND- SURVEYING. By Joun 
Arnsiiz. A New and Enlarged Edition, embracing 
Railway, Military, Marine, and Geodetical Surveying, 
by William Galbraith, M.A. F-R.A.S. In de my 8vo. 
price 21s. with an Atlas of 32 Engravings on Stel, by 
W. and A. K. Johnston, and numerous Illustrations 
Engraved on Wood, by R. E. Branston. 

Witiiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


HUGH JAMES ROSE'S EDITION. 

JARKHURST’S GREEK AND ENG. 

LISH LEXICON. A New Edition, carefully re. 
vised, with the addition of Points to the Hebrew 
an Appendix of Proper Names to the New Testamen 
by J. R. Mason, D.D. King’s College, London, In] 
large vol. medium 8vo. Reduced to 1i, 1s, cloth 
lettered. 

London: Longman and Co,; Hamilton and (o,. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; F 
and J. Rivington; Nisbet and Co.; H. Washbourne. 
Houlston and Stoneman; E. Hodgson; Stevens and 
Norton; C. H. Law; Bickers and Co.; Routledge ang 
Co.; G. Bell ; Aylott and Jones; J. Cornish ; and Pp, 
M ackie: and J. Deighton, J. Hall, E. Johnson, and 
Mac millan and Co, Cambridge; and J. H. Parker 
Oxford. , 


BUTLER’S ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY, ~ 
New and thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and 
corrected to the Present Time, and edited by the 
Author’ s Son. Just published, in royal 8vo. ‘price 


12s. half-bound, 
| Is HOP BUTLER’S ATLAS of 
GEOGRAPHY. Comprising 





MODERN 
Twenty-eight full-coloured Maps, including a large 
Physical Me - the World; and a complete Index, 
An entirely New Edition (1851), nearly all retngraved, 
enlarged, and greatly improved: with Correction. 
from the Government Surveys and the most recent 
sources of information. Edited by the ges s Son, 
the Rev. Tuomas Butter, Rector of Lang 

«* Each Map separately, price 3d. ~ ¥ or 4\d. 

coloured. 
By the same Editor, just published, 

BISHOP BUTLER’ ATLAS of ANCTENT 
GEOGRAPITY. Comprising Twenty-three full-co- 
loured Maps; and a complete Index. An entire ly New 
Edition (1851), nearly all reéngraved, enlarge d, and 
greatly improved; with Corrections from the new 
French Survey of the Morea, Spriiner’s large Atlas 
Antiquus, and the Works of Dr. Robinson, Col. Ches. 
ney, Sir W. Geil, Layard, and Kiepert. Royal Svo. 12. 
half-bound. 

BISHOP BUTLER’ GENERAL ATLAS of 
ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPILY. Com. 
prising Fifty-one full-coloured Maps; with complete 
Indexes. New Edition (1851), nearly all reCograved, 
enlarged, and greatly improved ; with Corrections from 
the most authentic sources in both the Ancient and 
Modern Maps, many of which are entirely new, Royal 
tto. 24s. half-bound. 

BISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH of MODERN 
and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. An entirely New 
Edition (1851), carefully revised throughout, with such 
alterations introduced as continually progressive dis- 
coveries and the latest information have rendered ne- 
cessary. 8vo. 9s, cloth, 

London: Lonemay, Brows, Greex, and Lone MANS, 


Rk. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTOR 1c ML 
AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 8. 
History of England. 2 vols. l2mo. Third Edi- 





"  YReeraes lito 
The volumes are sold se parately, 7s. each, 
History of Greece. l2mo, Sixth Edition, cloth. 6 
History of ean. l2mo. Sixth Edition, cloth 6 6 
Questions on the Histories. l2mo,........cach 1 @ 
History of India. S8vo. ecloth.............. 8 0 


History of the Roman Empire. l2mo. Second 
Edition, cloth,..... ; 6 6 
| Mythology of Ancie nt Greece and Italy. "8vo. Se- 
cond Edition, cloth 6 0 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo. Sixth Edition, 
bound ... ae - 40 
Ovid’s Fasti. With Notes and Intre ultic tion. Se- 
cond Edition, Svo. cloth 6 6 
The Catilina and Jugurtha Lot Sallust. Ww ith Notes 
and Ex:reises. Post 8vo, cloth 6 6 
Tal sand saws Fictions. Wood- cuts, fep. 8vo. 
cloth s 6 6 
Elementary Ilists ory of Enz sland, 12mo. Third 
Edition, bound - ited 5 6 
Elementary History of Greece. 18mo. Second 
Edition, bound wats aoe 3 6 
Elementary History of Rome. Imo. Second 
Edition, bound ; 3 6 











These works are use ed at the chie f public : se hools, and 
by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 
adapted for private and self-instruction. 

Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


~ APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR 
SCHOOLS nn 

Eighteenth Edition, 2s. red leather; 1s. Od. cloth, 

LLEN AND CORNWELL GRAM- 


d MAR; with very Copious Exercises, and a Sys- 
tematic View of the Formation and Derivation of Words, 
together with Anglo-Saxon and Greek Lists, which ex- 
plain the Etymology of above 7000 English Words. 
Seventeenth Edition, ls. cloth; 9d. sewed, 
GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 
Also, Ninth Edition, ls. 6d. cloth, 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or Progressive Exer- 
cises in English Composition. Part 1, comprising Sea- 
tence-making, Variety of Expression, and Figurative 
Language ; together with Appendices on Punctnation 
and the use of Capitals. By James Cornwett, Ph.D. 

Also, price 3s. 

A KEY to the YOUNG COMPOSER; with Tints 
as to the Mode of using the Book. 

Also, Fifth Edition, price 4s. 

SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. ated | by the ls 
Dr. ALLEN. 











Also, New Edition, price 3s. 

DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS; with a Complete Dic- 
tionary and Index of Proper Names. 

Also, Tenth Edition, 3s. 6d. r, With 30 Maps on 

Steel, 5s. 6a. 

A SCIIOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

Ph.D 
Also, by the same, 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured, — 

A SCHOOL ATLAS; consisting of 30 beautun) 
execute , Maps on Steel. 

** Dr. Cornwell has produced some of our most valit- 
able school-books. His Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage and a treatise to facilitate the study of compos! 
tion have been extensively adopted. The present con- 
tribution to this most important class of publications 
will fully sustain his reputation. It is the most com- 
plete manual of geography we have met with; and ne 
teacher can employ it as his text book without making 
the study interesting to his pupi ils.” 

L eadon : Simpkin and Co.; Hamilton and Co. Edin- 
burgh: W. P. hennedy. 





By James Cornnwett, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


—_ GROTE'S HISTORY. OF GREECE. Now ready, Volumes I. to VIIL, Svo. 16. each. 


A HISTORY 


ROM THE FA ] 
= By Grorce Grorr, Esq. 


OF GREECE 


RLIEST PERIOD DOWN TO THE END OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
New Edition, with Maps and Appendices. 


*.* The Work may now be had in Complete Sets, or separate portions. 
* y 


Joun Murray, 


Albemarle Strect. 








“RAL AND SCHOOL A PLASES. 
chers is especially called to the 


DOWER'’S Gl 
The attention - 
Atlases, ' . 
felow ns rectness, and neatness ot execution, to sur- 
ag le in prices they are muc h below any sim- 
The whole of the Maps have been 
i corrected to the present time, 
car 4 - : 

Se7ERMANN, Esq. F.R.G. 
og _ Price V/. ls. half-bound, : 
"RR’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 

OWER’S GE 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-three Maps. 
‘ompiled frem the latest and best Authorities. With 
mg Consulting Index, with the Latitude and 


pass, whi 
lar publications. 
efully revised anc 


a copious 

Longitude. . ice 12s. coloured, half-bound, . 
OWER’S SCHOO L ATLAS OF 

)) MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing Forty 
=, t a copious Consulting Index. 

— a“ ston fa 6d. coloured, half-bound, 


ri . _ : P 
OWER'’S MINOR ATLAS. Contain 

| ing Twenty-six Maps. Sel ed as giving the 
veral View of the Universe. With an exten- 








best Genera 


sive Index. . 
Price 5s. coloured ; or 4s. plain, half-bound, 


OWER’S SHORT ATLAS. Contain- 
] ing a Series of Maps, caleulated for the Use of 
Younger Pupils, with a Consulting Index. Selected 
bv the National Beard of Education for Ireland, and 
extensively used in the Schools established by the 
ard. 
as lon: Wa. S. Onr and Co. Amen Corner. 
SCHOUL-BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER, 
Edited by Thomas Bourn. . 
YXERCISES ON THE GLOBES AND 
I MAPS. With QUESTIONS for EXAMINA- 
TION, and an Appendix, by which the Constellations 
may be easily known. Fifteenth Edition. l2moeo,. 6s. 
bound. 
A KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES, 2s. 6d. 
sewed. 7 
CHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, TIHSTO- 
RICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
tion, with Additions by Grorer Frost 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in 


Thirteenth Edi- 
l2me. Gs. bd. 


ENGLISH 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Fitth Edition. l2mo 
is. bound. 

GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW 
TESTAMENT; describing the Principal Places in 


Judwa, and these visited by St. Paul; and narrating 
the most important Occurrences recorded in the Evan 
eelical Liistories. With Maps. Sixth Edition. l2mo. 
js. Od. bound, 
ARITHMETICAL TABLES, Xe 
Edition. 8d. 
London : Sold by Sivpkrn, Marsares, and Co 


cloth, 


Twenty-fourth 


Edition, Lmproved, 12mo. price 3s. 


LLEN’S COLLECTANEA LATINA ; | 


or Easy Construing Lessons from the best Latin 
Authors, forming a Latin Delectus, for the 
Junior Classes in Grammar Schools, and of persons 
who wish to become their own instructors. 

Longman and Co Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; 


Hamilton and Co.; and Whittaker and Co 


DES CARRIERES’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
BY M. DELIILLE. 

Now ready, in 12mo. price 7s. roan, a New Edition of 

BREGE de THISTOIRE de FRANCE, 
J extrait de Vhistoire de f Abbé Millot, par M. Drs 
Carrieres. Continuée d’abord, jusqu’ a la Revolution 
de Juillet 1830, par J. C ranver ; et ensuite, 
jusqu’ A Tan 1849, par C. J. Detinie, Professeur aA 
Christ's Hospital, et A 'Ecole de la Cité de Londres, 
Auteur d'une Grammaire Francaise, &« 

London : Longman and Co. ; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Du- 
lau and Co.; FP. and J. Rivington; J. Hughes; C. H. 
Law; and L. E. Wittenoom. 


GOLDSMITH’S ENGLAND, ROME, AND 
GREECE, BY PRINCE. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. each, bound, New 
Editions of 
( ‘OLDSMITH’S ABRIDGED TISTO- 
RIES of ENGLAND, ROME, and GREECE. 
With Notes, Questions, &c. Revised and Corrected. 
sy P. A. Prince, Esq. Author of ** Parallel History.” 
lhe three histories of Dr. Goldsmith are , in this edi- 
tien, in strict conformity with his own caretul abridg- 
ments ; some deticiences in events have been supplied, 
questions for examining pupils close each chapter, the 
dates have been caretully put in, the contemporaneous 
occurrences in other states inserted, and the narrative 
in the three has been brought down to the latest point 
oftime. Thus Greece is continued to the founding of 
the modern kingdom; Kome, to the fall of the Greeo- 
Roman Empire to the Turks; and England to the Year 
ISt7, To each is prefixed a Summary, with Questions | 
which involve a very considerable portion of essential 
historieal information. 
London : Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson ; Ha- 
- ‘ton and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; F. and | 
4. Rivington; Houlston and Stoneman; J. Hughes; 
Darton and Co.; E. P. Williams; C. H. Law; Mall 
and Co. ; Capes and Co.; Clarke and Co.; and Whit- 
taker and Co, 











Just published, in 8vo. price 10s 
| ISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S EN- 
eee WORKS. New Edition, revised and cor- 
- ity te Rev. Cuartes Pack Epex, M.A. Fellow 
a el ollege, Oxford. To be completed in 10 vo- 
= price ls, 6d. each, 
mr This Ninth Volume is edited by the 
AYLon, M.A. r 
bitantium. 
London: Longman and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; 
~~ ee Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and 
pont ~ bg .* os J. Bain; Hodgson: H. Wash- 
d Dolman. Oxfore H. Parker. 
ighton; Macmillan and Co. Liverpoo 
inson. Birmingham: H. C. Langbridge. 


6d. cloth, Vol. IX. of 


Rev. ALex. 
and contains Part I. of the Ductor Du- 





Cambridge: J 





: . 
which will be found in fulness of | 


Use of the | 


| and other eminent writers. 
Bickers and Bush; J. Van Voorst ; oe 
| copy has its number and the author's signature. 


G,. and I. London: Wrvrraker and Co. and Dutav and Co; and 


New Edition, in 18mo. price 1s. cloth, 
LDERSON’S ORTHOGRAPHICAL 
i EXERCISES, in a Series of Morai Letters. To 
which is added a Selection of Essays, &c. taken from 
the best English Writers. Revised by the Rev. Tuomas 
SMirn. 

Longman and Co, ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; 
Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; H. Wash- 
bourne; F. and J. Rivington; Houlston and Stoneman; 
Cc. H. Law; J. Hughes; Tegg and Co ; and Clarke 
and Co, 

New Edition, 12mo. price 4s. 
No ELLE MORALI DL FRANCES- 
i CO SOAVE, Nuova Editione, diligentemente 
correta, in cui si sono aceentate tutte le voci; e che 
contiene un Vocabolario aggiunto allo fine. 
Wuarrraker e Co.; e Simpkixn, MARSHALL, 
Bell e Bradfute. 


pe kRIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL- 
1 


London : 
e Co. Edinburgho : 


BROOKS. Twenty-ninth Edition, 12mo., 2s. cloth 

. PERRIN’'S NEW and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIA- 
PION of the PRENCHIT LANGUAGE, By C. Gros, 

lhirty-second Edition, 12mo. price Ls. 6d. cloth, 

2. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION, with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. 
Thirty-tirst Edition. By C. Gros, 12me. cloth. 

I'wenty-seventh Edition, 12mo. price 2s, Gd. cloth, 

3. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. Revue et 
corrigée par C. Gros, 

Longman and Co.: Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Dulau and Co.; 
Houlston and Stoneman; F.and J. Rivington; EB. P. 
Williams: C. H. Law; J. Hughes; G. Routledge; J. 
Clarke and Co,; and Hall and Co, 


NEUMAN AND BARRETTIS SPANISH 
DICTIONARY. BY SEOANE., 
New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 12s. boards, 
TEUMAN and BARRETTIS  DIC- 
A TIONARY of the SPANISH and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. New Edition, thoroughly Revised, 
and Enlarged by the Addition of many thousand 
words. By M. Sroanr, M.D. In 2 vols. Spanish and 
Enelish and English and Spanish. 
Also, the SAME ABRIDGED. 
New Edition, square feap. price Ss. bound, 


Green: 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of the SPANISH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, compiled from the 
Improved Editions of Neuman and Barretti. In two 


parts, Spanish and English, and English and Spanish. 

Londen: Longman and Co. ; Richardson ; 
Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.; Dulan and Co. ; Cowie and Co. ; Smith, 
Elder, and Co.; J. Bain; E. Hodgson; Houlston and 
Stoneman; T. and W. Boone: Ui. G. Bohn; B. Fel- 
lowes: H. Washbourne; D. Nutt: P. Rolandi; and G, 
Routledge. Liverpool: G. and J. Robinson, 

PRASER’S WALKINGAME’S ARITHMETIC 

AND KEY. 
Modernized and Improved, price 2s. cloth, 
Eightieth Edition, 
\ TALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S ASSIST- 
ANT; being a Complete Compendium of 

Arithmetic, and a Complete Question Book. Contain- 
ing the New Tables of Weights and Measures, with 
Kules and Examples for comparing the New Measures 
with the Old. To which is added, an Appendix on 
Repeating and Circulating Decimals, with their Appli- 


cation. By Joun Fraser, Accountant, Xe. 
Also, by the Same, 
A KEY te WALKINGAME’S TUTOR'S ASSIST- 


AN'T, Modernized and Improved, containing Solutions 
of all the Exercises, &c. 12mo. price 3s. cloth. 
Longman and Co.:; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; F. and J. R 
vington; Capes and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman ; C. 
H. Law; J. Green; E. P. Williams; Clarke and Co. ; 
Hall and Co.; W. and T. Piper; and L. E. Wit- 
tenoom 
AN TILON’S HORACE 
New and 





“DOERING'S TEXT. 


lettered, 
| poRaces WORKS, FROM THE 
TEXT of DOERING, with Explanatory Notes 
at the end of the CHaries ANTHON, 
LL.D. &e. 

London: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Ha- 
milton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.; H. G, Bohn; Cowie and Co.; 
and Co.: E. Hodgson; H. Washbourne; 
Rivington: Houlston and Stoneman; J. 8. 
E. P. Williams; and C. H. Law. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. 


Text. By 






THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
( LLENDORFE’S METHOD OF 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 
LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS. 

1. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLenporrr, 
Sve. Third Edition, price 12s. cloth. 

2. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written express- 
ly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLien- 
porrr. Svo, Second Edition, price 12s. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLeNporyr. 
In 2 parts, Part I, Seventh Edition, price 12s. Svo. 
cloth. Part II. Third Edition, price 12s. Svo. cloth. 
The parts sold separately. 

KEYS to the IYALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, 
cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the present method to notice that these are the 
ouly English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff ; and 
he deems any other totally inadequate for the purpose 
of English instruetion, and for the elucidation of the 
method so strengly recommended by Captain Basil Hall 
They should be ordered 
with the publisher's name, and to prevent errors, every 





to be had of any Bookseller. 


Revised Edition, l2mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth | 


| Eclogw ex Horatii Poematibus. 
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CHAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL 
COURSE. 


Already published, strongly bound in Dark-coloured 
Cloth : 


Directories. a 





Infant Treatment Under Two Years of Age 1 3 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of 
Age oe ons . 2 0 
lish. 
First Book of Reading ............ , ot 
Second Book of Reading ‘ : 0 3 
Simple Lessons in Reading ow 


Rudiments of Knowledge ol 
Moral Class Book — 1 6 
Introduction to Composition . . 0 6 
Introduction to Grammar —_ 1 3 
Grammar, Two Parts, each, ‘ . 1 6 
Etymology 3 0 
Elocution ’ 2 6 
History of the English Language and Literature 2 6 


Arithmetic and Mathematics. 








Introduction to Arithmetic 1 oe 
Arithmetic (Advanced Treatise 20 
Key to Arithmetic 20 
Jook-keeping by Single Entry 1 3 
Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry 20 
Commercial Tables . 3 0 
Algebra 3.6 
Key to Algebra 26 
Plane Geometry 26 
Key to Plane Geometry 20 
Solid and Spherical Geometry , 2 6 
Practical Mathematics, ‘T'wo Parts, each 3 6 
Key to Practi Mathematics 36 
Mathematical Tables ‘ 3 6 
Science. 
Introduction to the Sciences 10 
Laws of Matter and Motion 010 
Mechanics ow 
Hydrostaties, Hydraulics, and Pucumatics 010 
Acoustics : ‘ 1 0 
Optics 1 0 
Astronomy 1 0 
Electricity 1 06 
Meteorology 10 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. I. containing Laws of 
Matter and Motion; Mechanics; Hydrosta- 
tics, Xe. Acoustics 5.60 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. Il. containing Op- 


tics; Astronomy; Electricity; Meteorelogy. 3 0 
Chemistry. By George Wilson, M.D. F.K.S.1 


Xe, . 3.0 
Animal Physiology 1 6 
Zoology i 0 
Vegetable Physiology 1 6 
Geology 36 

History. 
History of Greece 2 6 
History of Kom 2 6 
History of the British Empire 2 6 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography 26 
Writing and Drawing. 
Writing— Plain, Current-Hand, and Ornament- 

al; in Fifteen prepared Copy-Books (post 

size), each 0 6 
First Book of Drawing 1 6 
Second Book of Drawing 1 6 


Drawing-Books —censisting of a Series of Pro- 

gressive Lessons in Drawing and Perspective, 

with General Instructions; in Eighteen 

Books, each a 1 6 
»* Books I. to VI. are published. 


Geography. 

Geographical Primer 0 8 
Pext-Book of Geography for England ol 
Scnoo.-Room Mars of England, Ireland, Seot- 

land, Europe, Asia, Palestine, North America, 

South America, and Africa, mounted, (5 feet 2 

inches in length by 4 feet 6 inches in breadth,) 

each lt 0 
Scnoot-Room Mar of the Hemispheres, mount- 

ed (5 feet 2 inches in length by 4 feet 6 inches 

in breadth 21 0 


Senoot Arias of Modern and Ancient Geogra- 
phy; consisting of Thirty-four quarto Maps, 
coloured 10 6 
Primer ATLAS; consisting of nine quarto Maps, 
coloured 2 6 


Latin. 
Edited by Dr. Schmitz, Rector of the High School, 
hdinburgh, and Dr, Zumt, of the 
University of Berlia 


Latin Grammar 3 6 
C, Julii Cesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico 2 6 
(. Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha ae 
QQ. Curtins Rufus, de Gestis Alexandri Magni 3.6 
P. Virgilii Maronis Carmina i 6 
M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes Selecta XII. .. 366 
l. Livii Historiarum Livri L. IL. XXL. XXII, 40 
Latin Dictionary . . 9 0 

Latin-English Part..... », a 
— —-— English-Latin Part . 46 
Excerpta ex Ovidii Carminibus 3 6 


(dn the Press.) 


German. 
Edited by Dr. Aue, German Master in the High 
School, Edinburgh. 
First German Reading Book.... .. sooee B 
Second Reading Book .......... neve & © 


French. 
Edited by Professor Du Gué. 
Elementary Grammar. (Jn the Press.) 


*,.* Other Works in Preparation. 

Published by W. and R. Cuaomens, 339, High Street, 
Edinburgh; W. 8. Onn and Co. Amen Corner, London ; 
D. N. Cuamprrs, 55, West Nile Street, Glasgow; J. 
M'Gtasuax, 50, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 
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Now ready, 
VELIX MENDE 
DY; a Sketch of his Life and Works. 


Benepict. 
Joun Mvreay, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR DEVON. 
This day, a New Edition, with Maps, post 8vo. 6s. 
[A 8bu00k For TRAVELLERS IN 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON. 
Next week, with a Clue Map and Plans, 16mo. z 
ODERN LONDON; or London as a | 
Is: being a Complete Guide for Strangers and 
Visitors to all Places and Objects of Interest in the 

Metropolis. 

Joun Murray, 


SSOHN. BARTHOL- 
By Juces 


Albemarle Street. 
This day is published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SLE “EP AND DREAMS: Two Leec- 
& tures delivered at the Bristol Literary and Philo- 
sophical Institution. By Joun Appineron SyMonbs, 
M.D. Consulting Physician to the Bristol General Hos- 
pital. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This day, Svo. Ls. 

OW WE SE E THROUGH A GLASS 
DARKLY : a Sermon Preached before the Queen, 
on Sunday, July 7th 1851. By the Rev. H. G. Lip- 
peti, M.A. Head Master of St. Peter’s College, West- 
minster, and Domestic Chaplain to H, R. H. the Prince 

Albert. (Published by her Majesty’s Command.) 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day, Second Edition, 8vo. 
TVs L ETTERS TO THE EARL OF 
ABEKDEEN on the STATE PROSECUTIONS 
of the NEAPOLITAN GOVERNMENT. 
Right Hon, W. E. GLapsronr, 
of Oxford. 





M.P. for the University 


9 





Also, by the same, 2 vols. 8vo. 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN STATI 
to 1850. By Luror Caro Fartni. 

the Italian. 
Joun Murray, 


‘from 1815 
Translated from | 


Albemarle Street. 


“This day is published, e 2 — - post 8vo. with Map, 
_o 


OTES ON ‘NORTH AMERICA, 
AGRICULTURAL, eg AL, AND 
SOCIAL. By James F. W. Jounsrox, Esq. M.A. Xe. 
w WILLIAM Bi ACK WOOD and Sons, Edinburgh: & London. 
JUSTIC EK 


R. 
M TION RAMBLES: comprising the Recollec- 
tions of Three Continent: u Tours, in the Vacations of 
IS41, 1842, and 1845. 
Also, Tenth Edition, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 
MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD'’sS TRAGEDIES. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


‘hire i Edition, price 5s. clot 





On the 28th inst. = be — d, crown 8vo. 


rth, Ss. 6d. 

Ke iNEST M AL TRAVERS. 
Fowarp Butwer Lyrron, Bart. 
New and Cheap Edition, corrected and revised, with 
a Frontispiece. 
CHarmMan and Ha, 


By Sir 


London: 193, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, 8vo. “pric e 7s. 6d. 7 
pL Y-FISHING IN SALT AND 
FRESH WATER, With 6 Coloured Plates, re- 
presenting Artificial Flies, Xe. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, feap. 8vo. 
f HE. “ET HNOLOGY OF 
TISH COLONIES and DEPENDENCIES. By 
R. G. Larnam, M.D. F.R.S. Corresponding Member 
of the Ethnological Society, New York, &c. Xc. 
oun Van Voors7, 1, Paternoster Row. 


This day is eee ae 1. comprehending 70 Plates, 
o. price 4l. 4s. 
7 POW ERS OF THE CREATOR 
DISPLAYED in the CREATION; or Observa- 
tions on Life amidst the various forms of the Hum- 
bler Tribes of Animated Nature: with Practical Com- 
ments and Illustrations. By Sir Joun Granam Dat- 
ye, Knt. and Bart. In 2 vols. containing numerous 
Plates of living subjects, finely coloured. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


New Burlington Street, July 25, 1851. 
\ R. BENTLEY HAS THE FOL- 
! LOWING NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 








I. 
‘hird Edition, in post 8vo 
: i LIFE OF DR. JOHN JEBB, 
D.D. F.R.S. Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and 
Aghadoe. By the Rev. Cuartes Forster, B.D. Rector 
ot Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers of 
Christ Canterbury, ane) Domestic Chaplain to 


Bishop Jebb. 
f(PHE FIRST cous SINS; or My Own 
* Women need not be inferior: let them 


Story. 
" 2 vols. 8vo. 


do more, and dream less. 
Ill. 
SYDNEY TO SOUTHAMPTON ; 
In post 8vo. 


the Note-Book of a Traveller. 
Iv. 
COMPULSORY MARRIAGE; 
A Novel. 3vols. post 8vo. 


pnt } 
and its Consequences. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 


or 


MR. YEARSLEY’S PAPERS ON HIS 

JEW MODE OF TREATING DEAF- 

NESS, when attended by Loss of the Drum of the 
Ear, associated or not with discharge, are Re printed 
trom the ** Lancet,” in the form of a pamphlet. Price 
Is.; or free by post, 1s. 4d. 

“! We have ourselves scen the remedy applied by Mr. 
Yearsley in several cases of apparently incurable deaf- 
ness; and in some of those cases the effect produced 
appeared to be almost miraculous. This happy dis- 
covery establishes for our profession another claim to 
public gratitude and respect.”—Leading Article of the 
Lancet. 

Joun Crvurcurtr, 
Booksellers. 





Princes Street, Soho; and all 


Tite” prt. | 





} 


} 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 

TEANDER’S CHURCH 

Vol. 4. Price 3s. 6d. 
Boun, York Stree a Cove nt C Garden, 


BOHN’S CHE. AP § oT 

AMARTINE’S NEW Wor K.—THE 
STONE-MASON OF SAINT POINT. Post 8vo. 

Price 1s. 6¢. 

Boun, York Street, 
BOHN’S CHEAP SER 
UIZOT’S MONK’S CO) NT EMPORA- 
J RIES, a Se of Biographic Studies on the Eng- 
lish Revolution. Fine Portrait of Edward Lord Claren- 

don. Price ls. 6d. 

Henny G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





~~ 
Henry G. 





Henry G. Covent Garden. 














| OHN’S 


This day is published, ; 
CLASSICAL CATALOGUE, 
comprising all the principal editions of the Greek, 
and Latin Classics, Translations and Commcntaries, 
with prices annexed; royal 8vo. half morocco, price 
2s. 6d.—Allowed to Purchasers. 
Henry G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN" S$ STANDARD LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
TASARD’S LIVES of the most celebrated 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARC HITECTs, 

translated by Mrs. Fosrrr. Vol. 3. Price 3s. 6d. 

Of this work the Westminster and Korcign Quart: rly 
says, “‘ The enthralling Biographies of Vasari —biogra- 
phies which from their peculiar diversity and fascina- 
tion had caused the late unfortunate Haydon to exclaim 


| with e nthusiasm, ‘ If I were confined to three books, in 


By the | 


| 


| 


TALFOU k's VACA- | 


| 
¥ 
| 
bell 





‘\ 


a desert island, I would certainly choose the Bible, 
Shakspere, and Vasari.’ ” 


Henry G. Boux, York Street, 


BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
On Thursday next, a Second Edition of 
pore LAR BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
By the Rev. Dr. Laxpsnoroven, A.L.S. Royal 
lé6mo. With 22 Plates of Figures by Frreu. 
coloured. 
Reeveand Benuam, », He nrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


On the 3st inst. will be  publis hed, price 7d. Part 8 of 
THE COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 
TRITINGS of DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
containing the Continuation of **‘ MEN OF 
CHARACTER.” 
*.° The First Volume, GILES 
JAMES,” is now ready, price 4s. in cloth. 
Puxcu Or FICK, 85, Fleet Street. 
NEW WORK = ‘ALBERT SMITH AND JOHN 
LEE 


-— The Second Number of 
ig MONTH. A View of 
Subjects and Manners, 


Home 
and General. By Atnerr Smrru. Illustrated by John 
Leech. Will be published on the 31st inst. price 1s. 


Office, No. 3, Whitefriars Street. 
PAXTON’s FLOWER GARDEN. 
On the 3lst inst. will be published, price : 


Number 18 of 
ea FLOWER GARDEN 
By Dr Paxtox. Dlus- 


Linpiey and Joseru 
trated with Beautifully Coloured Large Plates, and 
Fine Engravings on Wood. 

The First Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 1/. 13s. Illustrated with Thirty-six large Coloured 
Plates, and One Hundred and Twe nty Wood-cuts, is 
now res udy.— Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouve ie Stre ct. 


Covent Garden. 





“ST, 


Passing 


2s. 6d. 





In 2 = 12mo. uniform with the a urlour 
brary,” price 5s. cloth letterec 
i ATEAU BRIAN D'S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY; from his Birth up till the Restoration 
of the Bourbons. 
Smmusand M‘Ixryre, 15, Paternoster Row, London, 
and Belfast. Sold at all the Railway Stations, where 
also m: ay be had all the volumes of the popular Series 


of the * Parlour Li tbr ary. 








Just ree ady, price 0s. 6a. 


TILLARNEY. By 


cloth lettered, 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 





Haut. An entirely New Edition | of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hat's popular Work, A WEEK / KILLAR- 
NEY. Corrected by an actual Visit in 1850, With 


Twenty Engravings on Steel from Drawings by 
Creswick, A.R.A, and W. H. Barrierr; also, 
Engravings on Wood by various Artists. 

London: V IRTUR and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


T. 
150 


~ In 1 vol. post Svo. with Plates and M: ap, 12s. 

HE ERNE, ITS LEGENDS and its 

FLY- FISHING. By the Rev. Hexry NewLanp, 
Reetor and Vicar of Westbourne. 

** This book does no discredit to the undeniable lite- 
rary merits of the angling fraternity. The air of the 
country breathes freshly and freely through its pages, 
as through those of Walton in former days, and of Sir 
Iumphrey Davy in later.”— Eraminer. 

___ London ; CuarMan and Haut, 195, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, in post 8vo. price 5s, 
MIBET, TARTARY, and MONGOLIA; 


being their Social and Political Condition, and 
the Religion of Boodh as there existing. Compiled 
from the Reports of Ancient and Modern Travellers, 
especially from M. Huc’s Reminiscences of the recent 
Journey of himself and M. Gabet, Lazariste Mission- 
aries to Mongolia. By Henry T. Prinser, Esq. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 21s. bound, 
NHE ENGLISH IN AMERICA 
By the Author of ‘*Sam Slick,” &c. 
“Invaluable for its accuracy and impartiality.”— 
Herald. 
** We have no doubt these volumes will be considered 
the cleverest Judge Haliburton has ever produced.”— 


Messenger. 
MHE LADY AND THE PRIEST. 
By Mrs. MaBervy, 

“We can hardly indicate to the reading public a 
work more fitted to instruct and delight. With deep 
pathetic power and high artistic ability Mrs. Maberly 
has worked out her original fancy of the timid and 
awe-stricken lady hounded to despair by the unscrupu- 
lous and remorseless priests.” — Globe. 

Coxtpurn and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


so, just published, in 3 vols. 


HISTORY. 


lds. Gd. | 


AND s?. 


Oe THE 


and Foreign, Social | 


| 


i - 
[July 26, 1851, 
On Tuesday, feap. 8vo. with a Map by Arrowsmith, 
corrected up to the present time, 

7 | SIX COLONIES OF NEW 

ZEALAND. By WituiaM Fox. 
Lately published, 
HANDBOOK for NEW ZEALAND. Recent ie. 
4 mation, compiled for the Use of Inte nding Colonists, 
*CANTE RBURY PAPERS. Nos. I. to X. 6d. each, 


London: Jou W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


<= nis day, 9d. = 
MHE INDU: sTRI AL PROGRESS OF 








J ENGLAND. A Lecture, delivered at Aberga. 
venny. By Sir Tnomas Purtiutrs. 
By the same Author, 

WALES: the Soe ial, Moral, and Keligious C Onditiog 
of the People, considered especially with reference to 
Edueation. 8vo. Ms. 

LIFE of JAMES DAVIES, a Village Se hoolmaster, 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sex, West Strand, 

“ANTERBURY SETTLEMEN a. 
Fr R ILLUSTRATIVE V lEWs OF 
the CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT. No XI. of 

* The Canterbury Papers” will consist of 4 Engravings, 
from Drawings made on the spot, in January last, by 
Mis: Mary Townsend and William Fox, E sq. with ‘Dee 
scriptive Lette rpress. Port Lyttelton in Victoria 
Harbour, showing part of the site of the Town, the 
Sumner Road to Lyttelton, and the four Ships of the 
first Expedition -II. Landing of Passengers from the 
** Cressy,” with the Emigrants’ barracks, Mr. Godley’s 
house, nd the make-shift residences of the first colo. 
nists Ill. Part of the Great Canterbury Plain, from 
the top of the range of hills between Port Lyttelton and 
Lyttelton, showing the site of Lyttelton on the river 
Avon, the mountain range which forms the S.W, 
boundary of the Settlement, and forty miles of its coast 
—IV. The rivers Courtenay and Hinds issuing from 
the mountain range and Harewood Forest into the 
Great Plain. 

Price ot the Number, ls. 6d.; or by post in return for 
18 postage-stamps. 

W. Parker, West Strand, London. 

Copies of the Number may be obtained at the Colo- 


nists’ Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrs ace, and at the Shippi ing 
Office of the Association, 7 74, Cornhill. 
DR. WORDSWORTH’S SERMONS ON THE — 


GREAT FXUILBITION, 
Now ready, in Svo, price 2s. (by post, 2s. 6d.) 
GREAT EXHIBITION of 
1851. being Nos. XVII. and XVIII. of OCCA. 
SIONAL SERMONS, preached in Westminster Ab- 
bey. By Curisrorner Worpvsworrn, D.D. Canon ot 
Westminster. 
London: Rivrxerons, St. Paul's Churehyard, 
and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
OCCASIONAL SERMONS, Vols. I. and IL. 
Price 8s. each. 


yw ready, Part IT. price 

ye oF ¥ ICTAL DE SCR iP PIV E and 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pa & 

taining Section 2+ Macuinery—Classes V. to X. 
Class - Machines for direct use, including Carriages, 

Railway and Marine Mechanism. 

» WI. Manufacturing Machines and Tools. 
VIL. Civil Engineering, Architecture, and Build- 
ing Contrivances 


con- 


” 





» VIII. Naval Architectur Military Engineering, 
Guns, Weapons, Xc. 
mn IX. Agricultural and Horticultural Machines 


and Implements. 


ie x. Philosophic al, Musical, Horological, and 





* The letterpress matter is of the same high charae- 
ter as in the foran r Part, being contributed by men of 
eminence in their several departments; while the 
paucity of illustration which we noticed in the last 
issue is compensated by the abundance of the present. 
This Catalogue is the ‘only one that will at all times 
have the power of recalling to recollection the most 
interesting features of the Crystal Palace.”—Atheawum. 

SPICER, BROTHERS, Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars; and at Hyde Park. 


TTI y ady, uniform with the Synopsis, 


YART IV. OF HUNT'S HANDBOOK 
to Ba E XHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALO- 
GUES, price 6d. to be completed in 10 Parts, price 6d. 








each. This work is so arranged that every visitor will 
be enabled at once to find the article described, and to 
obtain a correct account of its characteristics. Each 


Part is complete in itself. 

Parr I.—Transept—West Main Avenue—Objects 
outside the Building. Mining and Mineral Products -—- 
General Hardware (Division I.) including Locks 
(Birmingham). 

Parr I1.—Iron and General Hardware—(Sheffiel). 
The Medieval Court—Animal and Vegetable Substances 
used as Food and in Manufacture—Agricultural Ma- 
chines and Implements. 

Parr III.—( Division I.) Agricultural Machines and 
Implements— Naval Archite cture—Guns and We apons 
~—Chemiecal and Pharmaceutical Products. 

Parr IV.—Manufactures from Animal and Vegetable 
Substanees—Philosophical, Musical, Horological, and 
Surgical Instruments— Maps in the Exhibition. 

“Every visitor to the Crystal Palace desirous of 
making more than a casual acquaintance with its varied 
treasures must have felt the want of a Guide like this, 
which is at once precise and popular. Unlike the for- 
mal ‘Catalogue,’ the * Handbook,’ so to express our- 
selves, perambul: ates the edifice, marking the most no- 
ticeable groups and giving just so much information 
about them as enables the spectator to study them = 
advantage. . . When completed the “whole w 
form an execs elle nt —_ uw account and memorial of the 
Exhibition.” —Ath 

SPICER, B ne y’ r HE RS, Wholesale Stationers. 

WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, at Hyde Park, and 
of all Booksellers in Towa and Country. 
London: Printed by Josera Crayton, of 320, Strand, in (he 

County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Rosrrt 

Patmer and Josern Cr tarron, No. 10, Crane Court, int e 

Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; 

and Published by the afe resaid Josrra Crayron, at 9,We- 

lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in tne 

County of Middlesex.—Sarcnpar, 26th Jucr 1851 - 
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